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a 
Tariff Commission | 
Places Procedure 


On Judicial Basis 


Chairman Fletcher Declares 
All Its Reports to Presi- 
dent for Rate Changes 
Have Been Unanimous 


Discusses Results 
Of Enlarged Powers 


Commissioners’ Lack of Eco- 
nomic Wiews on Questions 
Said to Produce Harmony 
In Its Conclusions 


Henry P. Fletcher, Chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission, declared 
in an oral statement May 13 that in spite 
of the broadened powers vested in the} 
Commission by the Tariff Act of 1930 par- | 
ticularly with reference to the so-called | 
“flexible provisions,” every report sub- 
mitted to the President on an investiga- 
tion of rate-chamge cases had had the 
unanimous approval of the members of | 
the Commission. Thus far, he said, only | 
two of the reports have met with the Pres- 
ident’s disapproval. | 

“The Commission has fommitted itself | 
to an administrative procedure designed | 
to place it on a judicial basis and thus to} 
make its findings without reference to} 
economic thought or politica! effect,” said | 
Mr. Fletcher, “‘amd to date the progress | 
has been satisfactory.” 


Harmony of Membership | 
Recalling a statement he made in aj 
radio address, Jan. 26, last, Mr. Fletcher | 
reiterated that it may not be possible to} 
take the tariff out of politics, but that | 
the Commission is proceeding on the the- | 
ory that such a result can be had. To) 
date, he added, there have been no re-| 
buffs and few serious attempts to influ- | 
ence the findings, a condition which the} 
Chairman regarded as most gratifying. | 


“I may say, too,” said Mr, Fletcher, | 
“that the Commission membership is! 
working in absolute harmony along the | 
lines we have laid down. The best proof 
of this is the fact that every report on an 
investigation that has gone to the Presi- | 
dent has been forwarded with the unani- 
mous approval of the Commissioners.” 


In the radio address to which Mr. | 
Fletcher referred he explained the en- 
larged functions of the Commission under 
the Tariff Act of 1930. “The Commis- 
sion, by the act of 1922,” Mr. Fletcher said | 
in his address, “‘was charged with the} 
duty of making, on appropriate occasion, 
studies of the differences in the cost of 
production at home and abroad of com- 
modities affected by the tariff, and of re- 
porting the results to the President. This | 
act left it to the President to decide | 
whether any change should be made and 
how much the rate fixed in the Tariff 
Act should be imecreased or decreased. 

Powers Broadened 

The act of 1930 has broadened the 
powers of the ‘Tariff Commission. In 
addition to costs of production, transpor- 
tation and other costs incident to delivery, 
the Commission is now authorized to 
consider other relevant factors that con- 


competition. Furthermore, the Commis- | 
sion now specifies in its report to the| 
President the mecessary increase or de- 
crease in rate. If, in his judgment, our 
findings are corect, he issues a proclama- 
tion approving the rate specified by us and 
the new rates go into effect 30 days there- 
after. The President must accept or re- 
ject our findings. He cannot modify them.” 

Additional information was supplied by 
Mr. Fletcher on May 13 as follows: 

It is 11 months since the Tariff Act of 
1930, enlarging the powers of the Com- 
mission, became operative. The Commis- 
sion as it is now constituted, however, has 
been in existence only since last Sep- 
tember, and for that reason the member- 
ship feels that it has taken greater strides 
in the direction of establishing a prestige 
as a judicial group. 

Rules Redrafted 

Some time was required when the new 
Commissioners took over their duties to 
arrive at an understanding as to policies 
and procedure. ‘The first work was the 
redrafting of rules of practice so tpat 
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Government's Entry 
In Business Criticized | 





Says Texas Commissioner 


San ANGELO, Tex., May 13. 

“The sooner Our Government gets out 
of commercial business, the better off we 
are going to be,’” James Shaw, Banking 
Commissioner of ‘Texas, told the Texas 
Bankers Association members at their an- 
nual convention here today. 

“It was never intended by the fathers 
that our Government should get into the 
business of buying up commodities,” he 
continued. “The Government is in its 
right sphere, as a referee, but is entirely 
out of its sphere when it gets into com- 
petition with private business. 

“The laws of supply and demand are 
immutable. They cannot be nullified, and, | 
in my opinion, the sooner we realize this | 
and get back to Our long-established sys- 
tem of letting private capital handle com- | 
mercial affairs, the better off we will be.” | 

Branch banking is not so live a sub- 
ject as it was a year or two ago, Mr. Shaw 
declared. In his opinion, it is going to 
occupy less of the public thought than 
heretofore, and there will be a return to| 
the idea of better banking, regardless of | 
the system. The principal cause of bank 
failures, the Commnissioner asserted, has 
been the incompetence of officers and di- 
rectors, That, he added, is a weak ex- | 
cuse to offer the public and an indictment | 
of the banking system. 

It is folly, in the majority of cases, Mr. 
Shaw told the bankers, for individuals or 
political subdivisions to borypw more | 
money to spend, im the hope ‘of stimu- | 
lating business. Liquidation of debt, he 
declared, is the cure for the fever of ram- | 
pant overextension of credit. Business) 
conditions will straighten themselves out | 
gradually, he continued, and in propor- | 
tion to the way the general public bal- } 
ances its budget, 





| dustry on the seaboard,” 


Six Factors Share 
Gasoline Dollar 


Division of Cost to Consumer 
From Crude Oil to Tax Is 
Shown in Analysis 





TS cost of crude petroleum and re- 
fining expenses and profits account 
for about half of each dollar the 
American motorist spends for gasoline, 
according to a Department of Com- 
merce statement May 13. Twenty-three 
cents of the remaining half-dollar rep- 
resents wholesaling cost while trans- 
portation charges take 7 cents. Gaso- 
line taxes and the retailer each get 
about 10 cents. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Approximately 50 cents out of each 
$1 expended by the American motorist 
for gasoline represents the combined 
cost of crude oil and the expense and 
profit of refining, according to data 
presented in a study just completed by 
the United States Commerce Depart- 
ment covering the petroleum industry 
of the Gulf Southwest. 

As priced at the refineries gasoline 
production in the United States, exclu- 
Sive of natural gasoline, had a total 
value of more than $1,579,000,000 in 
1929, the Census of Manufactures re- 
veals, Further analyzed, the average 
dollar expended for motor fuel through- 
out the country shows a trifle less than 
23 cents as the share of cost due to 
wholesaling, and 7 cents as the pro- 
portion representing transportation 
charges. Of the approximately 20 cents 
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Further Protection 


Likely to Be Asked 
For Coastal Trade 





American Shipping Interests 
Object to Inroads Made 
By ‘Cruises to Nowhere’ 
By Foreign Lines 





Domestic shipping interests are likely to| being employed to keep from this country | cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 


seek additional protection from the 72nd /| those who would seek to enter it to obtain | culture. 


Congress for the American coastal trade. 
in the opinion of A. J. Tyrer, the Com- 
missioner of Navigation, Department of 


Commerce, as expressed orally May 13. 

Weekend “cruises to nowhere” by a 
British line have resulted in new efforts 
to strengthen existing legislation and pre- 
vent foreign ships from making deeper 
inroads into this valuable field of mari- 
time trade, Commissioner Tyrer declared, 
and weaknesses in present laws have be- 
come apparent. 

“Our coastal trade is the most valua- 
ble in the world and the building of war 
and coasting trade vessels for years has 
been the backbone of the shipbuilding in- 
the Commis- 
sioner said. ‘Congress has legislated sev- 
eral times to restrict this trade to Amer- 
ican-owned and built vessels, and it is 
not impossible that additional protection 





‘Mr. Doak Favors | Mo 


_ New Restrictions 


| For Immigration 





‘Secretary of Labor Declares 
Administration Is Bend- 
ing Every Effort to Pro- 
tect Citizen Workers 








Asserts More Aliens 
Depart Than Arrive 





| 


| 
| 


|Sensational Methods or Spec- 


tacular Raids Not to Be 
Used in Deportation Cases, 
He Informs Trainmen 


Houston, Tex., May 13.—The Adminis- | 


tration is bending every effort toward pro- 


tecting the rights of citizen workers from 
the invasion of foreign labor, and laws | 


further limiting the number of immi- 
|grants should be enacted, the Secretary 
of Labor, William N. Doak, told the 
Triennial Convention of Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen today. 


The Secretary quoted statistics to show 
that in recent months, more aliens are 
leaving the country than are entering for 
| permanent residence. Although pointing 
out that doubtless a number of aliens 
| have entered the-ecountry unlawfully, he 
| declared his intention of avoiding spec- 
; tacular raids and sensational methods in 
| enforcing the deportation laws. 

The interest of the Government in 
maintaining high living standards for 
laborers was evidenced by passage of the 
Davis-Bacon Prevailing Wage Scale Bill 
at the last session of Congress, he said, 
adding that no adjustment has been 
necessary because of failure by contractors 
to observe its terms. 


Summary of Address 


More Silver Coins 


Urged in Canada 


Issuance of $1 and $2 Pieces 
Suggested to Alleviate 
Decline in Price 


a A MEANS of alleviating the silver 
decline phase of the gurrent world 
depression, the Right Honorable Arthur 
Meighan, former Prime Minister of 
Canada, has recommended an extension 
of Canadian silver coinage to include 
$1 and $2 pieces and ‘an increase in the 
silver content of subsidiary coins, ac- 
cording to advices received in the Com- 
mercial Department from Trade Com- 
missioner Harvey A. Sweetser at Ottawa. 

Mr. Meighan pointed out that while 
the drop in the world price of silver was 
but one factor in the depression he be- 
lieved that a greater use of the metal 
would have a highly salutary effect. 

He stated that the purchasing power 
of the Chinese had been reduced nearly 
60 per cent during the past five years 
and that, as their wage level drops the 
production of labor becomes cheaper 
and threatens western competitors in 
world markets. He traced a connection 
between present difficulties in India and 
China and the decline in the price of 
silver used for exchange in these coun- 
tries—Jssued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Value of Farm Lands 
Falls to Lowest Point 
In More Than Decade 


‘Drought, World Depression 
And Congested Market for 
Rural Property Contrib- 
uted to General Decline 


| A drop in farm real estate values in all 
lbut two States during the year ended 


An authorized summary of the Secre- | arch 1 carried average values to new 


| tary's address follows: 

Under this administration every effort 
is being made to protect the interests of 
United States labor. All legal means are 


{the work which in this day and hour 


country. 


I think I can say that under the methods/as 100 per cent, figures show that the} 


lows since the post-war agriculture de- 


pression, according to information made | 


available May 13 by the Bureau of Agri- 


The following additional information 


should be given to the citizens of this | was provided by that Bureau: 


Using the State average value in 1912-14 


that ‘are being used the day has come average value of farm real estate through- 


{when month after month it will be found! out the country during the past year was | 


| that aliens leaving this country are greater | 106 per cent, which was a decrease of nine 


|in number than those coming into it. The | points 


day has gone when an over-generous hos- 
| pitality and an over-generous spirit wel- 


as compared with the preceding 
year. The index for the year 1920 was 170 
per cert of prewar, and in 1925 it was 


;comed any and all who sought to come | 127 per cent. 


here ostensibly to better their own condi- | 


tions, and yet while bettering it so far @5/ .7,. combination of low prices, drought, | 


| they themselves were concerned they 
| wrought injury to those Americans who 
| were earning their livelihood 
| Sought to maintain themselves on a plane 
| of happy, comfortable living conditions, 


Four-to-TLree Ratio 
Statistics are said to be dry, and I will 
inflict upon you only a modicum of them. 


Combination of Factors 


|world depression and an already con- 


will be sought when Congress convenes! In the months of January, February, and | 


this Winter.” 


Protests Are Received 


Protests against the action of two for- 
eign operators, one running the weekend 
cruises and the other engaged in trans- 
atlantic trade from Pacific as well as At- 
lantic coast ports, have heen received by 
the Department of Commerce through 


H. B. Walker, president of the American | 


Steamship Owners’ Association, Mr. Tyrer 
explained. Consideration of present leg- 
islation and an interpretation from the 
Attorney General have shown that the 
Bureau of Navigation lacks sufficient au- 
thority to limit the activities protested 
against, he added. 


Further information made available by | 


the Commissioner of Navigation follows: 
Coastal trade of 


the early days of the Government, as 
most of the maritime nations reserve that 
trade to their own vessels. With few minor 
exceptions, vessels for the American coast- 
ing trade must be built in the United 
States. 
Have Found Loopholes 

Considerations governing the coastal 
trade naturally differ from those in the 
foreign trade since international trade is 
a bargain in which no single nation can 
assume to dictate all the terms. Regula- 
tions of the coastal trade between do- 
mestic ports, however, involve wholly dif- 
ferent considerations, for that trade is 
entirely within national jurisdiction and 








SUPREME CO 
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the United States | 
has been reserved to national vessels since | 


March of this year, 13,810 aliens left our 
|country, while ‘only 10.815 were admitted 
|for permanent residence. In other words, 


four immigrant aliens left to make their | 


| homes in their native land for every three 
; hewcomers admitted for permanent resi- 
| dence in the United States. 

Compare these figure for the first three 
months of this year with those for the 


June 30, 1914, if you would get the full 
realization of the change that has come 
in the immigration situation. Let me re- 
peat that in the first three months of this 
year only 10,815 immigrants were admitted 
for permanent residence, 

In the corresponding three months of 
| the year 1914, 184,201 immigrants landed 
on our shares, here to enter into competi- 
tion with the workers of this land. In 
those three months 17 years ago there 
were in round numbers 125,000 aliens ad- 


mitted in excess of those who chose to | 


depart for their home lands. 


Further Restriction Favored 


The present American administration is 
bending its every energy to the work of 


| protecting the rights of our citizen workers | 


trom the invasion of foreign labor. There 
is to my mind no doubt that laws further 
limiting the number of immigrants should 
be enacted. This seems to me to be nec- 
essary in the interest 
native citizens but of those who have 
come here from foreign lands and who, 
after fully complying with the require- 
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URT RECEIVES APPEAL 


ON BIBLE TEACHING IN SCHOOLS 


Asked to Reverse Washington State Decision Construed 
As Prohibiting Such Instruction 





N APPEAL from a decision of the 
+4% Supreme Court of Washingten, 
claimed to construe the State Consti- 
tution as prohibiting “the reading and 
teaching of the Bible in the public 
schools and State educational institu- 
tions” has just been filed in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. This 
construction, it is claimed, violates the 
Federal Constitution and is contrary to 
the spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The case, Clithero et al., Washington 
ex rel, v. Showalter, etc., et al., No. 
961, was instituted, according to the 
petition for appeal, in the Washington 
Supreme Court to compel the State 
Board of Education to make provision 
for daily Bible instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. A petition incorporating 
this request was filed by George I. 
Clithero and 36 others with the Board, 
Sept. 9, 1930. On Sept. 26, 1930, the 
Board passed a motion that the peti- 
tion be returned to Mr. Clithero, the 
Board deciding tnat it “had no juris- 
diction and no authority to make a de- 
cision of any kind upon the petition 
because it raised a constitutional ques- 
tion.” 

Construing this as a refusal to ac- 
tion, the petitioners asked the Supreme 
Court of the State to issue a writ of 
mandate commanding the Board to 





vacate its action, and to receive and 
grant the petition. 

The State court ruled that Mr. 
Clithero and his associates could not 
maintain a suit to coerce action by a 
State officer or board unless they 
showed a pecuniary loss distinct from 
that suffered by the general public, its 
Opinion shows. 

The State court declared that the 
“questions presented have all been de- 
| Cided against relators’ contentions in 
State ex rel. Dearle vy. Frazier, 102 
Wash. 369, 173 Pac. 35, where an elab- 
orate argument was indulged in and 
our State Constitution was held to 
forbid everything that is here de- 
manded.” 

fa the petition for appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which forms part of the. unprinted 
record in the office of the clerk, it is 
contended on the part of Mr. Clithero 
and the others that “a denial of the 
things demanded would be as a denial 
to petitioners of their rights and priv- 
ileges guaranteed under the laws and 
Constitution of the United States.” 

Mr. Clithero and those with him are 
described in the record as “parents and 
school-age children of the State of 
Washington.” A detailed list shows 


i their ages to range from 6 years to 57 
years, E 





first three months of the fiscal year ended | 


} 


! 





not only of our) 


‘and who|sested farm real estate market was fol- 


lowed or accompanied by a widespread 
and substantial tendency toward a writing 
down of the value of farm lands. The 
index of wholesale prices of all commod- 
ities during this period dropped from 133 
in March, 1930, to 109 in March, 1931. 
Largest declines in real estate values 
were registered during the year in the 
south central, north central, and south 
Atlantic States. Small decreases are re- 
ported for the New England, Mountain 
and Pacific States. The indexes of value 
in the east south central States as a group 
average 117 as compared with 128 a year 
ago; west south central, 121 compared with 
136 a year ago; east north central, 87 com- 
pared with 96 last year; west north cen- 
tral, 97 compared with 109, and south 
Atlantic States, 116 compared with 128. 


Situation in New England 


The average of values in the New Eng- 
land States on March 1 was down only 


lone point compared with a year ago, with | 


126 as an index compared with 127 on 
March 1, 1930; the index for the Moun- 


tain States was 100 this March compared | 


with 102 a year ago, and the index for 
the Pacific States was 140 compared with 
142 a year ago. 7 
No improvement was seen in any of the 
States. Two States, however, maintained 
the same level which they held in 1930, 
Connecticut holding a similar index figure 
of 140, its all-time high, and Arizona re- 
ining at 123. 
th drops of 23 in the index figure 
in comparing last year with the previous 
vear, farm real estate values in Arkansas 
and North Carolina suffered the largest 
5 S. 
is tabulation issued by the Bu- 
reau will be found on page 9.) 





Mr. Wilbur Indorses 


| 





| 
| 


| ple. 


| 


| portunity to become 


Trend From Classics 


‘Yale Move in Line With Educa- | 


tional Evolution, He Says 


Abandonment of Latin and Greek as 


jcompulsory college requirements for the 


Bachelor of Arts degree is a frank recog- 
nition of educators of an evolution which 
American education has been undergo- 
ing for half a century, Secretary Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, stated orally at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior May 13. 


The Secretary, under whose charge is | 


the Federal Office of Education, made 
this comment in connection with the re- 
port. Yale University had dropped the 


classics aS essentials to the Bachelor of | 


Arts degree. “The move is commendable,” 


he said. APs , 
“an examination of the evolutionary 
process,” Mr. Wilbur continued, “shows 
that eduction emphasizes the material it 
has before it in each generation, then it 
discards what is not strictly essential to 
its broad conception and application. 
“For a time every educated man had to 
know Hebrew and Sanscrit, then as 
Greek and Latin thought dominated, these 
ancient subjects lost their emphasis and 


the new emphasis shifted to Greek and- 


Latin. Now, neither Latin nor Greek is 
absolutely essential in the present genera- 
ae shift in emphasis from the classics 
is a sign Of growth. We now think of 
culture in a broader and more general 
sense. It still remains, hgwever, that 
Greek and Latin are useful fo some peo- 
The important thing, equally 
nificant, is that in our educational process, 
the educated man will not lose the op- 
acquainted with 
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Admiral Moffett 
Proposes Wider 
Use of Airships 


Urges Employment of Pres- 
ent Idle Equipment to De- 


velop International Traf- 
fic by Dirigibles 


Hangars Available 
In Eight Countries 


|Autogiro for ‘Shuttle Service’ 
| Between Outlying City Air- 
| ports and Business Centers 
| Also Is Suggested 


| BAaLtiMore, Mp., May 13.—Employment 

of the autogiro in “shuttle service” be- 
| tween outlying metropolitan airports and 
| business centers, and the use of $25,000,- 
|} 000 worth of idle airship equipment for 
| the development of international airship 
| traffic were suggested by Rear Admiral 


William A. Moffett, the Chief of the Bu- 
;}reau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
| Navy, in an address delivered here to- 
| night before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Predicting a continuation of lighter- 
than-air development in the United 
| States, Admiral Moffett declared that this 
country is responsible for keeping interest 
in airships alive and explained the naval 
potentialities which will be tested when 
the new dirigible “Akron” begins opera- 
! tions with the United States fleet. 


Equipment Available 

Airship equipment available for use in 
| developing international service includes 
hangars and masts in England, France, 
Germany, Egypt, India, Japan and Can- 
ada, as well as in the United States, the 
Admiral pointed out. An airship terminal 
/in the eastern part of the United States, 
| helium for inflation of the dirigibles, and 
airships to fly the routes, could be sup- 
plied without difficulty, he added. 

An authorized summary of 
Moffett’s address follows in full text: 

The National Aeronautic Association 
very properly awarded the Collier Trophy, 
given annually “for the greatest achieve- 
ment in aviation in America, the value 
ot which has been demonstrated by actual 
use during the preceding year,” to Harold 
F. Pitcairn and his associates for the 
{development of the autogiro. I believe 
| this development is more important than 
|is appreciated today, I think it fills a gap 
in aviation which will prove of the great- 
est, importance, namely, in “shuttle” serv- 
ice. It can be used from landing fields, 
which are necessarily distant from the 
centers of cities, for carrying passengers 
and espécially mail, to the post offices, 


Roof Landings Suggested 


some post office buildings can not be 
strengthened or altered to permit the 
landing of an autogiro, and I think future 
post offices should be so designed and 
built. This does not mean that the present 
landing fields are not necessary. They will 
always be needed. Even if the present 


|; opinion, would not be justified because in 
;case of motor failure, the plane might 
cause serious damage to life and property, 
| whereas the autogiro, which descends at 
} about the speed of a parachute, would 
| cause little if any damage. 

Because of the work which the Navy 
Department has done in rigid airship de- 
velepoment, I am happy to say the fu- 
ture for airships in the United States 
seems bright. The first of the Navy's 
6,500,000 cubic feet airships will be fin- 
| ished and take the air some time in 
| August. This country is responsible for 
keeping lighter-than-air ships, or, as they 
are popularly known, dirigibles, alive. De- 
spite the loss of the ZR-2 in England and 
of our own “Shenandoah,” we are con- 
vineed, from the operation of the “Los 
Angeles” and the “Graf Zeppelin,” and 
with our possession of helium, of the 
practicability of rigid airships, and have 
taken advantage of a great opportunity 
to continue the building and development 
of dirigibles both for naval and commer- 
cial use. 

Like all new things, however, they have 
met with opposition and doubt, but they 
should have great value for scouting and 
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Unions Increase 


Admiral] | 


Number of Pensioners Nearly 
Doubled in Four Years by 
Labor Organizations 


._“ number of pensioners has nearly 
doubled and benefits have increased 
44 per cent in the last four years in 11 
of the 12 labor organizations in the 
United States which have old-age pen- 
sion systems, according to information 
made available May 13 by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

The 11 organizations paid $3,403,180 in 
old-age pensions to 13,049 persons in 
1930, compared with °$2,362,476 paid in 
1927 to 6,839 pensioners, it was pointed 
out. The labor groups included brick- 
layers, bridge and_ structural iron 
workers, carpenters, electrical workers, 
granite cutters, locomotive firemen and 
enginemen, printers, printing pressmen, 
quarry workers, railroad trainmen and 
street railway workers. No data are 
available for 1930 for the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, which has a 
pension plan, and from statements in 
the brotherhood magazine, it appears 
that a radical revision of the pension 
fund is under consideration, it was 
stated 

Further information was furnished as 
follows: Amounts of pensions paid by 
the various organizations ranged from 
$15 per month to $800 in a lump sum. 
Membership requirements varied from 
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Arrests in April 
On Liquor Charges 


Reach High Level 


Monthly Summary by Bu- 
reau of Prohibition Gives 
Total as 5,563 Compared 
With 5,273 During March 


Arrests for violation of the National 
Prohibition Act during April increased as 
compared with preceding months, with 
eight of the 12 enforcement districts show- 
ing increases, the Bureau of Prohibition, 
Department of Justice, announced May 
13 in its monthly summary of prohibition 
enforcement activities. 

In April, the compilation shows, there 
were 5.563 arrests throughout the country 
for prohibition law violations, as against 
5,273 in March; 4,181 in February, and 
4500 in January. The four districts in 
which decreases were recorded were dis- 
trict 2, comprising’ New York State; Dis- 
trict 5, comprising Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Lovisiana, Mississippi and Texas; 
District 10, comprising Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming, 


| District 11, comprising California, Nevada 


There is no reason why the roofs of | 


type of airplane could land on the roof, 
| of a building, its use in thi# way, in my | 


and Hawaii. 
Fewer Cases on Dockets 


During the 10 months that have elapsed | 
|since the Department of Justice assumed 


charge of prohibition enforcement, a de- 
crease of 1,576 in the number of pending 
prohibition cases on Federal court dockets, 
to the total of 21,074, at the end of April, 
was reported. For April, the number of 
cases decreased by 474. 

The total number of arrests for viola- 
tion of the prohibition laws for the last 
10 months is 50,801, the compilation shows. 
A total of 45,077 new cases were placed 
on Federal court dockets during the same 
period. In these cases, there were 37,939 
pleas of guilty and 6,169 cases ended By 
acquittal or were nol prossed. There were 
jury trials in 2,640 cases. 

The average jail sentence during the 
10-month period was 221 days, and for 
April it was 209.7 days. The average fine 
in the 10 months was $146.64 and in April, 
$184.74. 

Permanent Injunctions 

Permanent injunctions were granted in 
4,693 cases during the 10 months and in 
614 cases during April. There were a total 
of 6474 automobile seizures from July 1, 
1930, to April 30, while seizures of stills 


and distilleries aggregated 17,796; , beer 
fermenters, 27,289, and boats, 48. A total 
of 4,076,899 gallons of beer and 1,357,972 


gallons of spirits was seized during the 
10 months. 

Fines levied in April totaled 3,207 in the 
amount of $592,488. For the 10-month 
period, there were 29,134 fines with a 
value of $4,272,473. The number of jail 
sentences in April was 2,949, for a total 
of 1,712 years, while in the 10-month 
period jail sentences totaled 22,411, for 
an aggregate of 13,759 years. 


/FEDERAL BUREAU SEEKS ANSWER 
| TO NEW PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY 


Recent Discoveries in Manufacturing and Science at 
Bureau of Standards Are Described 


By George K. Burgess 


Director, Bureau of 


LL progress in science, engineering 

and industry is based upon stand- 
ards and measurements. Without these, 
no advance can be made, and it has 
been the primary role of the Bureau of 
Standards to provide, as needed, such 
standards and measugements, together 
with many investigatfons on the de- 
termination of constants, the properties 
of materials, the behavior of instru- 
ments and machines, the dévelopment 
of new processes in manufacture, the 
discovery of substitutes, the recovery of 
by-products and the elimination of 
wastes. 

One of the constants determined here 
is called the “gravitation constant,” 
from which is deduced the weight of 
the earth. Nothing we have ever done 
has excited more popular interest than 
this investigation, of concern mainly to 
aslronomers, 

An optical instrument associated with 
the name of the great physicist, Michel- 
son, who has just passed away, knowp 
| as the interferometer, has been used by 
the Bureau most successfully in the so- 
lution of many problems, such as in the 
control of precise length measurements, 
| the construction of the most exact 
length standards, the behavior of gases, 
and the detection of smallest measura- 


| 





Standards, 


| 


Depart ment of Commerce 


ble movements in various kinds of ap- 
paratus and even in buildings. 

One of the first things the Bureau 
did was to unify the measurement of 
temperature, so that all doctors’ ther- 
mometers and those used in scientific 
laboratories and manufacturing plants 
would register accurately. Recently, in- 
ternational agreement has been brought 
about, largely on the initiation of the 
Bureau, so that scientists working any- 
where and instruments, wherever made, 
will agree In their temperature scales, 
in the range from liquid air at minus 
400 degrees’ Fahrenheit to molten steel 
at 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit or higher. 
The Bureau als¢é developed the tech- 
nique and sHowed our steel manufac- 
turers how to measure accurately the 
very high temperatures of their fur- 
naces and moving masses of molten and 
solid metal. 

The Bureau is now preparing to 
standardize the engineering testing ma- 
chines of the country, so that results 
obiained with them will be on a uniform 
basis. Somewhat over a year ago, we 
began a similar standardization of the 
Nation's 300 cement testing laboratories, 
with the object of eliminating disputes 
between buyer and seller in cement de- 
liveries. All the radium salts marketed 
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and | 


Drafting of Labor 


‘Excluded in Army 
Mobilization Plan 





Gen. MacArthur .Tells War 
Policies Commission That 
Department’s Program 
Does Not Control Prices 


Economic and Human 
Burdens Equalized 





Removal of Opportunity to 
Profiteer Is Described as 
Effective in  Suppressing 


Desire for Hostilities 

The plan worked out by the Department 
of War to mobilize the Nation's resources 
in time of war does not contemplate 
“freezing” of prices or conscription of la- 
bor, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief 
of Staff of the Army, told the War Policies 
Commission at a hearing held May 13. 

“The human burdens of war must be 
| equalized ‘as far as possible,” said Gen. 
| MacArthur. “To this end liability for 
| combat service must be determined under 
a selective service system developed 
along the lines of that used in the World 


| War. The economic burdens must be 
| equalized through (a) systematic regis- 
tration of wealth and all accretions 


| thereto during the period of emergency, 
and tax legislation framed to place an 
equitable burden thereon; (b) orderly and 
economic procurement by the GoVernment 
itself; (c) strong and intelligent leader- 
ship; (d) application of governmental 
controls to meet requirements of the spe- 
cific situation and to prevent any profit- 
eering at the national expense, and (e) 
prompt resumption of normal peace con- 
ditions upon the termination of the war.” 


Price “Freezing” Opposed 

Gen. MacArthur declared that the War 
Department was opposed’ to a plan to 
“freeze” all prices upon an outbreak of an 
emergency, such as was suggested by 
Bernard M. Baruch, war-time chairman of 
the War Industries Board, because history 
showed this plan had been tried by other 
governments unsuccessfully. As to the 
enforced employment of labor, he said 
the Department believed that even if tol- 
erated by the public at large, which it 
doubted, the workers themselves would be 
| so resentful that they would not lend 


their best efforts to the production of 
needed supplies. 
An official summary of Gen. Mac- 


| Arthur's statement before, the Committee 
follows in full text: 


Purpose Outlined 


| The Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen. 
| Douglas MacArthur, this morning ap- 
peared before the War Policies Commis- 
sion and described in detail the activities 
of the War Department that are closely 
|related to the problems that the Com- 
mission is considering. 

The Commission was created by Con- 
gress to promote peace and to remove the 
| profits from, and to equalize the burdens 
of war. The responsibilities of the War 
Department, first as an organization for 
maintaining peace, and second as a gov- 
ernmental body charged with developing 
the methods to be used in organizing and 
unifying the great land forces a major 
emergency would require, bring such ques- 
tions to its serious and constant attention. 

Suffering Forgotten 

Expressing the belief that as the pas- 
sage of time carries us further away from 
war experiences, succeeding generations 
are apt to forget the suffering and waste 
entailed by war, and to look upon peace 


[Continued on Page 3, ‘Column 2) 
Plans for E ‘onomy 
Considered by Navy 


Department Contemplates Clos- 
| ing None of Larger Yards 


| Plans for constructing 11 destroyers, 
for which Congress has appropriated 
| $10,000,000, and studies of the efficiency 
{and expenditures of the Navy’s shore 
|establishments are receiving simultaneous 
attention, Ernest Lee Jahncke, the Act- 
|ing Secretary of the Navy, announced 
| orally May 13 

While no instructions have been re- 
ceived to cut expenditures in an effort 
to reduce the anticipated Treasury deficit 
|for the current fiscal year, surveys of the 

Department's expenditures are being con- 
ducted at the present time, Mr. Jahncke 
| said. These studies probably will not be 
completed for a few weeks more, it was 
| pointed out at the Department, and it is 
| impossible to predict whetHer any action 
j will be taken toward closing some of the 
shore stations 
“The Department has no knowledge of 
| Plans for closing any of the larger yards 
or stations.” it was said on behalf of the 
Acting Secretary. 
| Plans for construction of one of the 11 
new London Treaty destroyers have been 
| carried to the point where the first of the 
|group will be started at the New York 
; Navy Yard, it was disclosed. Additional 
| information made available at the De- 
| partment follows: 

The Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair is at work completing detailed plans 
tor the new type destroyer and these plans 
are expected to be ready in about six 
weeks. As soon as they are finished, a 
set of plans will be sent to the com- 
mandant of the New York Navy Yard 
with instructions to begin work at once 
on one of these vessels. 

While the previous plans of the Depart- 
ment had been to call for bids from private 
yards and estimates from Navy yards bee 
| fore making any assignment with respect 
{to these new ships, there has been no 
| definite decision as to where the major 
part of the group will be constructed. 
| The assignment to New York was made 
to prevent the laying off of a large work- 
ing force, since it is expected that there 
will be a drop in the work load at this 
station during the Summer. 

Economy moves during the fiscal year 
1930 and the early part of the current 
|.fiscal period resulted in the placing of cere 
} tain smaller naval establishments on an 
| “inoperative status,” the institution of a 
| new operating plan for the United States 

Fleet, the reduction of administrative 
expenses, and the limitation of aviation 
activities. 
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Welfare Work 
Faces Difficulties 


In Fiji | 


Islands 
Milk Shortage Leads to Dis. 
covery by American Wo-| 


man of Coconut ‘Jelly’ as | 
Food for Babies 


How child welfare work is being carried | 
on effectively in the Fiji Islands despite | 
the lack of proper tools, is described in a) 
report just received by the Department 


of State from the American consulate at| 
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Cotton Standards | 
Approved for Use 





International Conference Gives | 
Formal Sanction for 65 | 
Of ‘Key’ Sets 


Sixty-five “key” sets of the Universal 
Cotton Standards were approved for use | 
by American and European cotton ex- | 
changes: and associations during the next | 
two years, by the Fourth Biennial Inter- | 
national Cotton Conference which was 
brought to a close May 13 at the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment announced. The following ad- 
ditional information also was made pub- 
lic by the Department: 

The final act of the conference was to 
seal and deposit in the United States 
Treasury the “first reserve set” which will 
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Changes Made 
In Government 


Ot New Jersey 


‘Series of Measures Enacted 


By Recent Legislature 
Simplify Administration, 
Governor Larson Says 
By Morgan F. Larson 
Governor, State of New Jersey 


Important changes in the New Jersey 
structure of government have 
complished by a series of measures enacted 


| by the Legislature upon the recommenda- 


been ac-| 


on Regina Roberts, wife of the Amer | be SS, a a —— tee — 
r. Regin ’ . -\for making up ne - 
ican consul, Quincy F. Roberts, is engaged | tribution among the adherents to the 
in voluntary child welfare work in the is-| international agreements on Universal 
lands under the British Colonial govern-| Cotton Standards. | 
ment, the report says, and she has re-) Various European delegates at the con- 
ceived a message of eat ™ Sir| ference urged the Department of Agricul- 
Murchison Fletcher, Governor of Fiji. | ture to endeavor to bring improved gin- 
The scarcity of milk of any kind makes/ ning methods into practice. Department 
it necessary a ae Se to Py 2 | ho sg tl eM, ngage Bone 
est as a substitute for nourishmen | has en esta = 
young babies the milk-like jelly of very| ville, Miss., where investigations are be- 
young coconuts. : | ing made looking,toward improved gin- 
The section of the consul’s report deal- | ning methods. 








The number of guest rooms in hotels having 25 or more guest rooms is 

indicated comparatively by States in the above map. 

representing 10,000 guest rooms 2 the margin is the basis of com- | 
parison. 


guest | tion of a survey commission, which spent 
Brooms. |nearly two years in an investigation and 
| study of the various State departments. 

| The reorganization ds the most com- 

| prehensive in more than a decade and 

jrelates to tax procedure, purchasing and 
| accounting, budget practice, the 

House Commission and supervision over 

boxing and wrestling. The result will be 

to place the conduct of State affairs on 
|@ much more business-like basis. 


The square 


Widespread Influence of Hotel Business | meni's°one or use outstanaing achieve: 


|ments. The division will be in charge of 


State | 


ing with the child welfare work follows 
in full text: | 


Improper Feeding Prevalent 


Improper feeding is the great cause of | 
infant mortality after the sixth month. 
From records compiled by the writer in| 
Samoa and in three years’ work in Fiji, | 
it has been observed that a nursing child 
does not increase in weight after the sixth | 
month as it should. The mother’s milk! 
seems to fail or lose its value, probably | 
due to irregular hours of feeding and to 
the fact that in sharing food the chiefs 
come first and whatever food is left over | 
goes to the women and children. Again | 
those women stand for hours working in| 
the plantations and in the streams wash- | 
ing clothes or fishing. Laws govern the 
work of women during pregnancy and the 
period of nursing but they are difficult to 
enforce. 


Lectures on the care of pregnant women | 
and nursing motHers are given and it is 
hoped in time to bring the Fijian to take} 
better care of the mothers and babies. | 


| 
Old-age Benefits | 
Increased by Unions _ 
In Four-year Period 


| being great and powerful, the hotel busi- 
ness has neither been measured in a quan- 
| titative nor qualitative way. Its influence 


si 
Number of Pen a and | in the business and social worlds is known 
Amount of ‘Relief Nearly |to be great, but how great—that is some- 


| thing yet to be measured. 
Doubled by 11 of 12) However, the census of hotels, taken 
Labor Organizations | will furnish information along those lines. 
|In connection with this census, reports 


\gnave been received from hotels of 25 or 


more rooms, and tabulation of the in- 
one to 30 years, while the commonest age | formation concerning the businesses of 


requirements were 60 and 65 years. Dur-| those hotels during 1929 are now being 
ing the past few years old-age pensions | compiled and issued in State reports. 


as part of the new census of distribution, | 
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Revealed in Survey by Census Bureau 


Though recognized in a general way as, 


The process is slow and it is only by | for members have received a large amount | 


| A perspective of the prominence and 


Hostelries, Measured by Guest Rooms, Would More Than 
- Fill Area of Several States 


« 


Even in the great rural States, where the 

hotels are, comparatively speaking, few 
|and far between, this business stands out | 
| as being of great significance in the busi- | 
|ness world. It compared with the man- 
'ufacturing industries on like scales, the 
hotel industry would undoubtedly loom 
large. } 

The illustrative map was prepared from 
{the record of reports filed in connection | 
| with the census. Statistics are not yet 
available on the number and size of the 
|hotels of the country as a whole, but 
| this information is being made available 
|by States in a separate report for each 
| State. 

These reports contain three tables: (1) 


a single commissioner named by the Gov- 


ernor for a term of five years, and will) 


bring together under one supervision all 
tax assessment and collection activities. 
Included will be the gasoline and bill- 
board taxes, inheritance taxes, corpora- 
tion and miscellaneous levies, workmen’s 


| compensation, agricultural and banking 


and insurance taxes. 
Becomes Appellate Body 


The present State Board of Taxes and | 


Assessment, which now levies and collects 
taxes and in the event of an appeal re- 
views its own findngs, will hereafter act 
merely as an appellate body. The act 


provides that the change become effective | 
on July 1, which is also the effective date | 


of a number of other phases of the re- 


organization. In a few instances, the re- | 


forms are already in operation. 
The budget reorganization provides for 


|@ more complete picture of State finan- | 


ces, All expenditures and revenues will 
be listed in the appropriation bills, in- 
cluding prededicated funds, which con- 
stitute the greater part of the disburse- 













PATENTED METHOD 
OF SLICING LOAF 








Loaves of bread and other food 
products may be cut before wrap- 
ping so consumers will be able to 
obtain slices without use of a cut- 
ting instrument, under a method 
just patented in the Patent Office. 
Two sets of knives make cuts from 
opposite sides leaving small sec- 
tions uncut to hold the loaf in 
one piece for wrapping. Uncut 
sections are shown at ‘“‘b” in the 
above drawing, filed by the pat- 
entee. 


[Device Is Patented- 
For Partial Slicing © 


‘Inventors Declare Economy 





Of Bread at Bakery. 


And Facility of Wrapping | 


AvTHoRIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HeERsIN, Brinc 
Pus.isuep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTeD States Darr 








Admiral Moffett 


_ Proposes Wider 
Use of Airships 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Urges Employment of Pres- 

_ ent Idle Equipment to De- 
velop International Traf- 
fic by Dirigibles 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
patrolling in the Navy. The operation of 
the “Los Angeles” with the fleet was very 
successful, and Assistant Secretary Ingalls 
and Admiral Pratt spoke most favorably 
of her work. Much was made of the fact 
that she was theoretically destroyed, but 
| her orders from the Commander, Scouting 
Fleet, contemplated only her use as a 
scout, and her mission ended, under her 
| orders, when she transmitted the informa- 
tion of finding the main body of the at- 
| tacking fleet. It is remarkable and credit- 
able that the ene and only airship present 
during the war game was the first to find 
the enemy’s main body. 

One of the principal criticisms made of 
airships for naval use is their alleged vul- 
nerability. The weapons which can attack 
an airship should be considered in con- 
nection with her vulnerability. An air- 
| Ship can only be attacked by anti-aircraft 
guns and. heavier-than-aircraft. The 
|*Akron” will carry a battery of 16 machine 
guns and five fighting planes for her pro- 
tection. She can not attacked by the 
great guns of a main battery of a vessel 
| unless she deliberately puts herself within 
|range of them, nor can she be attacked 
by submarines, mines or torpedoes, 


Tests on Pacific Planned 

After the “Akron’s” trials she will be 
used first for operations with the fleet in 
the Pacific, basing on mooring masts at 
San Diego, Sunnyside, Tacoma, and Hono- 
| lul, so that within a short time her value 
should be demonstrated. Large airships 
of this type will be very valuable for ex- 
ploring some regions which have here- 
tofore been inaccessible to man. I refer 
particularly t@ such places as the unex- 
plored region between Alaska and the 
pole, and to the River of Doubt, which 
our lamented Roosevelt courageously at- 


. 


f th eo (cick tatisti atel ti th tempted to explore but whose work was 
; country | giving statistics on hotels operatin e | 
constant repetition that one can hope of attention from labor organizations, and | importance of the hostelries of the y | Blving Pp & ments. It was deemed wise, however, that 


to make‘ any impression. 
Lecture on Feeding Given 


| several have considered the advisability | 
of adopting a pension plan. In 1930 the | 


\is furnished in the accompanying illus- entire year 1929, by plan of operation and 


trative map, in which 10,000 guest rooms, by type of occupancy of hotel; (2) giving 


is used as a scale of measurement. With statistics of resort hotels operating from | 


, the expenditure of prededicated funds not 
| be subject to approval by the Legislature, 


2 very on — given to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers passed a 
village over and over is the one on “Feed-| re i i or | 
ing the Baby.” It is adapted to local resolution at their annual meeting favor 
conditions and no doubt will evoke eriti- 4 ; 
cism from trained child welfare workers |#ged and a pension system, “if conditions 
with experience in other countries but it | Permit, it. , 
must be remembered that in primitive| The hotel and restaurant employes’ | 
places one myst work with the tools at Union has established a “trail blazers’ old- | 
hand. There is little cow's or goat’s milk | #8¢ pension fund” te which contributions | 
available and least harmful of native foods 8re being invited from members, with the 
must be picked out and recommended to | idea of accumulating money to be used | 
the mother. As of possible interest the |eVentually in the payment of pensions. | 
Jacture on the feeding of the baby is| The 1930 meeting of meat cutters and | 


briefly summarized as follows: 


“Little: babies have small undeveloped 
“stomachs and no teeth, and for this rea- 
son they should not have anything but 
mother’s milk. If a mother can not nurse 
her baby then the milk of the cow or 
the goat can be used. If nothing else is 
obtainable the milk-like jelly of the very 
young coconut can be used. About six 
coconuts a day 
can be used if 


Babies Given Hard Food 


“Many Fijians think the baby can use 
hard feod such as bananas, taro, and 
other things and then the baby dies. The 
people say God has taken the child but 
the truth is the parents have killed it 
by feeding food before the stomach was 
ready and the teeth developed and strong 
enough to chew properly. 


“God gave teeth to chew food and make 
it fine so that when it goes into the 
stomach it can be made into a fluid like 
water which goes into the body and be- 
comes part of it, making it strong and 
well. If God intended it to be swallowed 
in lumps without chewing then he would 
not have given man teeth. 


“Bananas are very bad food for babies 
and very young children, The fruit forms 
a hard lump in the stomach and causes 
fever, vomiting and conyulsions in small 
children. When people feed babies the 
wrong thing the stomach tries to get rid 
of the food by vomiting or by diarrhoea. 


Next. comes fever, convulsions and perha 
death. — 


“If the Fijians feed their children hard | 
food before the baby’s teeth are strong | 


and the stomach has grown, then a very 
wrong thing has been done, and, if the 
baby dies, then the people are to blame 
for the baby’s death. 


Cod-liver Oil Recommended 
“After six months, if the baby is nurs- 
ing and does not seem to get on as it 
should. give 15 drops of cod-liver oil to 
the baby three times a day. Try to feed 
cow's milk later on incréasing the cod- 

liver oil to one-half teaspoon daily. 


“All babies can be fed a few drops of 


| butcher workmen went on record as favor- | 
ing the establishment of a home for aged | 
members and a pension plan. Under the 
action taken by the convention the ap- 
proval of each local was necessary and | 
this has now been obtained, | 


Financed by Ranch 


It is planned to finance the home by 
means of a livestock and ranching busi- | 


will be urged to, erect cottages on the! 
ranch, to be occupied by retired members, | 
| who will perform such tasks as they are, 
fitted for. It is remarked that in this way | 
|the organization will be setting its mem- | 
bers up in a business that is right next) 
door to their life work. The plan also 
| contemplated the education of orphans of 
deceased members. 

The New York City Local No. 306 of| 
the Motion Picture Machine Operators’ | 
Union has recently established a pension 
system providing for pensions to mem- 
| bers, disabled from accident or occupa- 
| tianal disease, who have reached the age 
| of 60 years and have been in good stand- 
ing in the organization for 15 years. The 
| plan went into operation the first of the 
; year. The pension will be $25 per week, 
| the funds to be raised at least in part by 
| the operation of a truck advertising busi- 
ness which has been taken over by the 
| wmion. 





Law Enforcement Group 
| Holds Two-hour Session 


| The National Commission on Law Ob- 
| servance and Enforcement was in session 
| for two hours on May 13, but did not sub- 
;mit a report to the White House on any 
| phases of its study. 
| After the meeting, it was stated orally | 
| at Commission headquarters that the next | 
|meeting will be May 27. 
At the meeting May 13, presided over| 
|by Chairman George W. Wickersham, three 
of the eleven members of the Commis- 
}sion were absent. They were Monte M.| 
| Lemann, of New Orleans, Chairman of the | 
Committee on Prosecution; Judge William 


even such a small scale, the hotels meas- 
ured by guest rooms more than fill the 
map .area of several States. Hence it is 


|ing the establishment of both a home for evident the hotel business must wield an |resort hotels operating part of the year! 


impressive influence on the general busi- 
ness conditions of those States. 


alana aa 


New 


Recommended by Secretary Doak 


Restrictions for Immigration 


but the act gives the Governor veto power 
over highway spending. The former two- 


| two to seven months of the year 1929, | 
man Budget Commission is replaced with 


by plan of operation and by type of oc-| 
cupancy of hotel; (3) giving statistics of | 


cident with that of the Governor. 

All State buying, including that of the 
| Institutions and Highway Departments, 
| will be done by the new State Purchasing 
| Department, which is equipped with en- 
| larged powers under the reorganization 
| program. 


| 1929, by number of months of operation. 
|—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


Among other changes is one 


| diction of the State House Commission. 


a single Commissioner, whose term is coin- | 


| removing the Department from the juris- | 
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ments of our laws, have earned rightful;day as it always has needed well paid,|two members, 


residence in our country. 

It has been the duty of our Government, 
always performed, to extend to those who 
have come to us from other lands that 


re required. Tinned milk | ness owned and operated by the union| freedom of opportunity and that protec- 
© other food is obtainable. | through a subsidiary company. The locals) tion of law that are accorded to its own 


citizens. This Government has asked in) 
return only that those who have entered 
observe our laws, evince a faith in our 
institutions and a resolution to maintain 
them. 

It is more than regrettable that there 
have been and still are some immigrants 
allowed to come to us who seemingly are 
not at all ¢oncerned with improving their 
own conditions and upholding oyr insti- 
tutions, but who cherish and seek to put 
into effect an entirely different purpose, 
I am glad that of such immigrants there 
are comparatively few. There is no place 
here for those who would come with an 
intention other than to make and to keep 
their homeqon a plane of 
ards, and to work with us along the lines 
of national endeavor. It is a self-evident 
protective proposition that those who do 
not sincerely embrace our principles should 
be made to return to the places from 
which they came. 


400,000 Illegal Entries Estimated 


There are many others who through the 
years have slipped into this country un- 
lawfully. Recently I estimated that there 
probably are 400,000 persons of this class 
who came in surreptitiously. It is these 
that we are trying to get rid of through 
deportation as rapidly as it is possible to 
do so. In a decade this Government has 
deported 92,157 aliens under warrant pro- 


ceedings, while 95,147 others were per: | 


mitted to depart voluntarily after it had 
been found by our Government officers 
that they were subject to deportation. I 
insist and always shall insist upon a vigor- 
ous enforcement policy in the performance 
of my duty under the immigration laws 
of our country. It is, however, my inten- 


ur own stand-. 


\efficient labor. The enforcement of our 
immigration laws keeps cheap labor out | 


of this country, raises the standard of | 
wages and of living conditions, and makes 
|not only for the good of the country but | 
|for the good of humanity and for the 
good of’the world. hie 

For many years the United States Gov- | 
ernment, in carrying forward all ‘Federal 
building construction work, has operated | 
under a law which required that the con- | 
tract for the work should be awarded to} 
the lowest responsible bidder. In this 
connection, however, contractors were 
held to strict accountability as to the 
materials used in the construction of the 
buildings, and the work thereon had to 
come up to specifications and be certified 
to by the building inspectors of the Gov- 
ernment, 


Policy of Contractors 


A a body of contractors who have | 
been doing work for the Government paid 
the scale of wages prevailing at the point | 
of construction; but, unfortunately, there 
have been other contractors who have | 
paid no attention to local working con- 
|ditions and wages. Many of this latter 
| group of contractors brought in cheaper 
labor from other fields and did not ob- 
|serve at times the working conditions, 
| other than the Federal eight-hour law. 
| The result of this action on the part of 
| certain contractors was to upset local con- 
| ditions and wage rates and to bring about 
unfair competition with those who were | 
actuated by the desire to carry on their 
work in complete harmony with the agree- 
ments existing between  building-trades | 
men and their employers. 

President Hoover and the executives of 
|the Federal Departments and establish- | 
| ments actively engaged in the construc- | 
| tion of United States Government build- | 
| ings have repeatedly urged that wages and | 
|labor conditions should be not disturbed | 


and that contractors on Government | 








Two Members Are Added 


The State House Commission, consist- 
ing of the Governor, State Treasurer and 
State Comptroller, will be increased by 
the Senate and House 
chairmen of the legislative appropriations 
committees. 


be required for expenditures from the 
emergency fund. A vote of four of the 
members will be necessary on all other 
transactions. The Commission exercises 


supervision over various phases of public | 


building construction. 

The new boxing law divorces the regu- 
lation of the sport from the office of the 
State Comptroller, but in order that the 
present Comptroller complete a reorgani- 
zation begun before the act was adopted, 
it is planned that he continue to func- 


/tion in the dual capacity of sport ad- 


ministrator and financial) officer until next 


February. The supervision of wrestling | 


is a new function. 

A change as to State funds on deposit 
in the various banks requires the mak- 
ing public by the Treasurer's Department 
of quarterly statements showing the aver- 
age for the preceding three months on 
deposit with each of the banks. 

Under an improved system of audit and 
accounting, a central bureau is created 
in the Comptroller’s Department which 
will check and balance the receipts and 
disbursements of the several divisions. It 
is so planned as to give a report on the 


true condition of State finances at the! 


end of each month. 


Other Iransfers Effected 
Minor measures transfer the licensing of 


private detectives from the Comptroller | 


to the State Police and the registry of 
firearms from the Secretary of State to 


the State Police, abolish the Department | 
of Public Reports, the functions of which | 


will be handled by the State Library, and 


| abolish the State Printing Board, the work 


of which will be taken over by the Pur- 
chasing Department. ; 

To permit further study, three bills de- 
signed to increase the powers of the De- 
partment of Municipal Accounts over mu- 
nicipal finances were not passed. It was 


Meetings of the Commis- | 
sion will be public and a unanimous vote 


Are Effected by Machine 
, Using Rotary Blades 


A method of preparing bread and other 
food for market in such manner as to 
make slices easily available for the user 
without actually reducing the product to 
Slices before it is wrapped has just been 
patented in the Wnited States Patent 
Office, 

Specifications for the patent describe 
the procedure and apparatus used to cut 
a loaf so that small portions of it are left 
uncut. These small portions may be 


tonville, Mass. The patent has been as- 
signed to the Specialty Automatic Ma- 
chine Company, of Chelsea, Mass. 

In cutting, the loaf is first placed in 
position between two sets of thin rotary 
blades. 
a shaft and the number of blades in each 


cuts to be made in the loaf. 


Operation Is Described 


The operation is described by the pat- 
entees in specifications filed with the Pat- 
ent Office as follows: 

“When a loaf has arrived between the 
two sets of blades, one set, as the right 
one, is moved in a direction toward the 
other or left set to a distance not far 
enough to cut entirely across the loaf. 
Then, as the right set is withdrawn to its 
outer position, the left set of blades fol- 
lows the retreating movement of the right 
set, the said left set cutting into the oppo- 
site side of the loaf from that which had 
| been cut into by the right set.” 


|patentees is “to supply consumers with 
wrapped sliced food in such condition as 
| to enable some of the slices to be removed 


the remaining slices, thereby materially 


becoming affected by the atmosphere.” 
Economy and facility of wrapping also are 
sought, it is stated. 

The patent was issued May 5 under Pat- 
ent No. 1803711. 





broken by the consumer to obtain slices | 
without use of a cutting instrument, it is | 
stated by the pateatees, Leon E. La Bom-| 
bard and Melvin H. Sidebotham, of New- | 


Each set of blades is carried by} 


set is governed by the number of partial | 


One object of the invention cited by the | 


from the wrapper without disarranging | 


reducing liability of the remaining slices: 


The Auited States Daily 


Title Registered U, 8. Patent Office 
Established March 4, 


not completed. 


The “Akron” will have a range, without 
refueling, of approximately 11,000 miles 
at 50 knots, so you can readily see that 
she or similar airships would be of great 
value for scientific investigation and ex- 
ploration. I feel sure that our experience 
with the “Akron” will prove that we made 
no mistake in carrying on with lighter- 
than-air, not alone because of their naval 
value but because of their commercial 
| value in the field for which they are best 
fitted—operations over the ocean—and 
| with our practical monopoly of helium 
we should grasp this opportunity to have 
our full share in this new merchant ma- 
rine of the air. 


‘Internationalists’ of the Air 


In considering airships as a means of 
transportation, we should regard them as 
the internationalists of air vehicles, cover- 
'ing long distances by both day and night, 
shrinking oceans to one-third their pres- 
ent size, linking up nations into closer 
contacts and better understanding. 

In the world. today there is idle some 
$25,000,000 worth of airship equipment, 
comprising in part, sheds and masts that 
could be of varying degrees of utility, lo- 
cated in England, France, Germany, 
Egypt, India, Japan, Canada. The United 
States has seven masts, but they are in 
use or will be. Recalling the performances 
| of the “Graf Zeppelin,” who can say that 
| world-wide airship traffic is not just 
around the corner? I believe the estab- 
lishment. of such a traffic today is only 
| prevented by faint-heartedness. 

If some superman were able to break 
down national prejudices, it might be pos- 
sible to form a cosmopolitan group to 
build and operate airships, making use of 
the existing facilities referred to above 
where they happen to fit into the scheme 
of things and thereby reduce the initial 
| Capital investment required to demon- 
| Strate once and for all whether -interna- 
| tional airship traffic will pay. THe only 
| missing links in such a scheme would be 
| helium which the national resources of 
|the United States can supply; an airship 
| terminal in the eastern United States: 
| and, of course, airships to fly the routes 
| selected. I believe these links could all 


| be supplied at the present time at a rea- 
| sonable cost. 
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Davip Lawrences 


i i | projects should conform to the conditions | contended by the municipalities that the | President 

orange juice with a little sugar put in|S. Kenyon, of Fort Dodge, Iowa .|tion to avoid spectacular raids and sensa-| jn. the vicinity of the construction k | SORVERSS oe ot N . 

water, twice daily. A little drop of the|{man of the Committee on aetna te tional methods in the accomplishment of | Notwithstanding the desire of the Presi ae are Ss ae 22. ee povcesenet, Davee 
ripe mummy-apple is good also. Rice d|the desired end. 


The day has gone by, if there ever was 
such a day which I doubt, that the United 
' States needed cheap labor. 


cooked very well, either alone, or with a 
little sugar and milk, is a very good food. 
A crust of bread can be sucked by the 
ehild and later on bread and milk can 
be given. When over a year old, part of 


an egg is very good. Later on scraped, | 


well-cooked potato, taro, or Kawaii and 


well-cooked fresh fish can be given to the 
child. 


“Whatever the baby’s age, milk should 
be the greater part of the diet. If goat's 
milk is used it should be diluted with an 





| Governmental Law Enforcing Officers, and 
| Judge Paul J. McCormick, of Los Angeles, | 


|Chairman of the Committee on the Cost) 
hes Crime. 


It needs to- 


INDEX OF TODAY'S ISSUE 





| 
| dent and his associates, certain contractors 
| refused to conform to the wishes of the! 
| Administration in this respect. 


| 

Prevailing Wage Law Enacted 
Accordingly, the President, on March | 
3, 1931, approved a bill known as the 
Davis-Bacon Prevailing Wage Law, which: 
became effective 30 days after its passage | 
and provides that every contract in excess! 
of $5,000, which involves the employment 
of laborers or mechanics in the construc- 


ment upon home rule principles. 

Action likewise was deferred on the pro- 
posed consolidation in a central bureau 
of the functions of 12 professional licens- 
ing boards, e i 
was found that the plan offered little, if 
anything, in the nature of economy and 
would tend to confusion because of the 
varying requirements for admission to the 
different professions. 





Deportations in April 


While excellent in theory, it | 
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elaily those not nursed, should’ be fed eee. tain a provision to the effect that the rate | Evnorzan: 12 rue Vivienne, Paris 
ularly. The times are: When the sun is 


up, again when the sun is half up in the 


sky, once when the sun is overhead, again | 
when half way down, once at sunset, and 


when it is bedtime.” 


Few Facilities Available 

Welfare workers who are trained to 
substitute humanized milk made from 
whey, top milk, milk sugar, and limewater 
are amazed at some of the advice given 
in this lecture but the natives in the 
village do not have thermometers, sugar 
of milk, sanitary milk containers, fat 
emulsions, and the facilities for making 
ideal infant foods. Fortunate indeed, are 


we, when the native can get cow's milk! 
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| of wages for all employed by the contrac- 
| tor or any subcontractor, covered by the 
| contract, shall be not less than the pre- | 
| Vailing rate of wages for work of a similar | 
| nature in the city, town, village or civil | 
| division of the State in which the publle 
| buildings are located;. and, further, that 
| in the event of a dispute as to what are 
the prevailing rates of wages for work 
of similar nature, which can not be ad- | 
justed by the contracting officer, the mat- 
ter shall be referred to the Secretary for | 
his determination, and his decision ‘shall 
be conclusive on all parties concerned. 


IT am pleased to state that the law has | 


| The number of deportations in April, 


1,897, was the largest total for a single 
month ever recorded, Harry E. Hull, Com- 


missioner General of Immigration an-| 


nounced orally May 13. Immigration fig- 
ures for the month have not yet been 
compiled. 


The deportation figure for April com- | 
pares with 1,726 aliens expelled during | 
March for being in the United States | 


illegally, and with 1,210 sent out during 
February. For the last fiscal year the 
monthly average of deportations was 1,286, 
and for the fiscal year 1929 it was 1,076, 
it was pointed out. 
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| been in effect, now since April 3, and that | ; ; | 
jot ® single adjustment, so far, has been| have also been able to restore a better) 
referred to the Secretary of Labor, But| feeling, not only among the contractors | 
on numerous contracts that were begun | and their employes but we have contrib- | 
pris to the effective date of the law we luted to a finer spirit of relationship be- 
ave through our Conciliation Service |tween workers and contractors on Gov- 
worked night and day to carry out the | ernment jobs with workers and contractors 
wishes of the President and the Adminis-|in the same locality engaged on private’ 
tration Executives, and in a great num-| construction. 
ber of these cases, where the contractors; TO my mind, the policy of the mainte-| 
were not bound by the law they have| nance of our wage rate is essential if we| 
| agreed to observe the policy of President | até to gO forward and are more quickly 
Hoover to give our workers as much pro- | to recover from our present depressed eco- 
tection as possible through the mainte- | nomic conditions. During this period of 
nance of wage scales. | intensive effort we have not mogneses ~~ 
{conciliation work in other particulars, an 
Better Relationship Asserted scores of private establishments have re- 
Since I have been Secretary of the De-| sponded to the policies of cordial] relation- 
partment of Labor my time and the time, ships between management and men, and 
of the Conciliation Service has been 


are maintaining wage rates and working 
largely taken up in the particular matter | conditions in conformance with the stand- 
| of wage rate maintenance, and the efforts) 


ard to which we are accustomed. 

|which we have made have been worth| Day by day reports pass over my desk 
while; because by them I am sure we have|of the adjustment of strikes and threat- 
| avoided a suspension of operations on po strikes handled through the Concili- 


inumber of Federal building projects. Wej| ation Service of our Department. 
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er goat’s milk for substitute foods. If 
milk is available then it is recommended) 
that the diluted milk be used. Further | 
than that we cannot go for the instruc- 
tions would not and could not be followed. 

Then again generation after generation 
of improper feeding may possibly have 
produced a race immune to some of the) 
evils of the European race. At least this| 
is firmly believed by the Samoay inter- | 

eter used in child welfare work in 
he Mandated Territory of Western 
Samoa. We were on a hook-worm cam- 
paign and I discovered my Samoan as- 
sistants had. given too large a dose of 
hools-worm medicine to a small child. I 
said, “You have poisoned that child.” 
My interpreter replied, “Oh no, Doctor, 
You do not understand natives, We are 
partly poisoned from birth by bad foods 
and our stomachs are not affected like 
Europeans’ who are carefully fed, No 
harm is done.” And so it was, the child 
showed no il! effects from the, huge dose 
ef hook-warm medicine. " 
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Tariff Commission | SHIP DESIGNED FOR RESCUE OF WRECKED ATRPLANES | 


Places Procedure 


On Judicial Basis 


Chairman Fletcher Declares 
All Its Reports to Presi- 
dent for Rate Changes 
Have Been Unanimous 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


much of the argumentative elements of 
previous procedure were eliminated. 

This task completed, the Chairman and 
the Commissioners worked out a system 


by which the _ fact-finding procedure 
could be accelerated and that the 
hitherto interminable delays could be 
avoided. Complaints had _ been fre- 


quent on the floors of the Senate and 
House and among business interests 
against the inability of some of the previ- 
ous Commissions to reach agreement on 
reports on investigations. The present 
Commission determined that such a con- 
dition would not obtain and its procedural 
policies were evolved to eliminate that 
danger. 
Continuity of Work 

As a result of informal discussions and 
exchanges of opinion among the member- 
ship, the course of action was decided 
upon whereby one Commissioner is as- 
signed to handle each application that is 
received whether the application be for 
an increase or decrease. With that re- 
sponsibility, the Commissioner directs the 
assembly of all facts and figures and pre- 
pares a tentative report, which js taken 
up in Commission meeting, formally. 
Thus the element of continuity of work 
is established, and the requirement of the 
policy to dispose of cases at the earliest 
date possible is met. 

The Commissioner in charge of an ap- 
plication is able to devote more time to 
a particular subject and to obtain a far 
better understanding than if his interests 
were diverted. It is a belief held by all 
of the members that the studies are more 
exhaustive than before and that all of 
the studies, when laid before the complete 


membership, present the facts necessary | 


to an understanding by those who are to 
take formal action. 


Other Advances Cited 


The Commission feels it is making prog- 
ress in another way; its efforts to arrive 
at a sound basis for decision of a ques- 
tion enables the Commissioner in charge 
of a particular matter to bring difficult or 
controversial questions before the mem- 
bership in an informal way to be threshed 
out. With the understanding of the gen- 
eral policies that all have, the discussions 
proceed without reference to whether there 
will be a conclusion adverse to the appli- 
cant or not; the feeling is that the facts 
must be obtained and that the differences 
must be worked out to permit a conclu- 
sion to be reached, an end that can not 
be had unless the facts are shorn of argu- 
mentative matter. 

Members of the Commission have con- 
sistently tried to obliterate any personal 
beliefs. There are three Republicans and 
three Democrats in the membership, but 
that fact is not allowed to interfere since 
the members hold to the policy that they 
have no economic views on the tariff ques-' 
tion. Consequently, the ordinary in- 
fluences that bear on tariff matters are 
elimina& i completely. 


Approval of President 

When the nomination of the present 
Tariff Commissioners were before the | 
Senate Committee on Finance, Chairman | 
Fletcher was asked what he knew about | 
the tariff. His reply was: “Nothing.” | 
That answer is now made in behalf of the 
various members who consider that what- 
ever their individual beliefs may be, they 
are looking for facts upon which to base 
an unbiased and judicial report. 

If the President disapproves of the re- 
port by the Commission, he has the al- 
ternative of returning it. The President 
does not know, however, what the findings 
of the Commission are in any case until 
the report is laid on his desk at the Execu- 
tive Offices. Thus far,-only two reports | 

_ of the Commission have met the Presi- | 
dent's disapproval, and these were among 
others submitted to him in a routine way. 

Whether . business interests generally 
understand what the policies of the Com- 
mission are, its members do not know. 
Their concern is to produce fair reports 
that may not be overthrown through any 
weakness that the Commission or its staff 
might have presented by more diligent ef- 
fort. 

On these results, the Commission is 
willing to stand. It is convincevd that 
eventually all of the conflicting interests 
will see its purpose and will cooperate 
with it in helping to do the job judicially 
by making available to it all of the neces- 
sary information. 

It can not be said that there is hold- 
ing back of information even now. The 
contrary is made to appear. But there 
is in many quarters a feeling, probably 
bred by previous experiences, that politics 
were at work and that the results would 
be tinged by that influence if not 
wholly controlled by it. To break down 
this feeling and replace it with confidence 
is the job which the Commission has cut 
out for itself. 


Mr. Ingalls Approv es 


Shel Airline Plans 


Predicts Transoceanic Service 


In Near Future 


Regret that the United States will not 
be the destination of the “Graf Zeppelin” 
on its experimental flights this Summer | 
to determine the feasibility of establish- 
ing transatlantic airship service and ap- 
proval of plans of two German concerns 
for coordinating airplanes and airships in 
an ambitious air transportation service 
were expressed May 13 by David S. Ingalls, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics. 

Pointing out that development of'trans- 
oceanic air transportation is certain to oc- 
cur in the near future, Secretary Ingalls 
declared, 
‘Graf Zeppelin’ this year will emphasize 
in this country the need for support for 
American airships.” 

Plans announced recently by Lufthansa, 
the Germany airplane service, for a co- 
ordinated system of air transportation in 
which the Zeppelin Company will play a 
part, call for the use of airplanes to 
transport passengers between Germany 
and Seville, Spain, the use of the “Graf 
Zeppelin” for the transatlantic ‘crossing 
to Pernambuco, Brazil, and the use of air- 
planes of a South American airline to 
carry passengers to their ultimate desti- 
nations, Mr. Ingalls explained. 

Designed to support development of 
American airship services which would be 
run in cooperation with the Zeppelin Com- 
pany,. the McNary-Parker airship bill 
failed to receive consideration from either 
the House or the Senate at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The International Zeppelin Transport 
Corporation, the operating company work- 
ing in cooperation with Dr. Hugo Eckner | 
and other German airship and business! 
men, has not abandoned its studies of 
the proposed service, it was stated at the 
Pepartment of the Navy 


“I hope the operation of the‘ 














the photograph reproduced above 
and inspection. 











The vessel is at the Navy Yard in Washington, 
It has a speed of 12 knots, and was constructed by welding without use of rivets. 


Conscription of Lahor Is Excluded 
In Mobilization Program of Army 


Gen. MacArthur Tells War Policies Commission That De- 
partment’s Program Does Not ‘Freeze’ Prices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


as a completely self-sustaining condition, , 
regardless of national interests and atti- 
tude, General MacArthur emphasized the 
need for effective educational programs 
designed to correct such erroneous impres- 
sions. These programs, he said, should 
keep before the public mind the facts 
that war's costs in human suffering are! 
beyond calculation, while the economic 
losses to both victor and vanquished are 
out of all proportion to any material bene- | 
fits derived. The educational program 
should explain also the governmenta! 
plans for ensuring that in the event ol 
war, no one would be able to escape a 
share in the ensuing economic loss. The 
general effect would be to exert a sobering 
and restraining affect upon any group or 
class that might be tempted otherwise to 
jurge the adoption of national policies 
likely to lead to international conflict. 


Another point the Chief of Staff be-| 


lieves every citizen should realize is that 


even a fixed desire of our own people to| 
avoid war does not eliminate the possi- | 


bility of external aggression. Because of 
this fact the War Department holds to 
George Washington’s precept that a rea- 
sonable preparation for defense is neces- 
|sary, and one of the best guarantees of 
| peace. If war should come in spite of all 
our efforts to avoid it, the Army and the 
Navy must be ready wiih plans and 
preparations that would facilitate the 
transformation of our vast resources to 
the effective prosecution of the struggle. 


Gen. MacArthur classified the burdens 
of war generally as human and economic 
He showed that to a considerable extent 
these burdens consist in the diversion 
from normal activities of the man power, 
material, and money required to organize, 
}equip and maintain the combatant forces 
essential in a great emergency. The trans- 
formation from a peace to a war footing 


|must be accomplished with the utmost 
speed. If a careful prearrangement has 
not been made, programs _ involving 


millions of men and billions of dollars 
must be hastily extemporized. Consequent 
confusion, inefficiency, waste, and delays 
to the point of jeopardizing national 
safety, are inescapable. Profiteering and 
injustices are attendant evils. Against 
these injustices, evils and incompetencies, 
the plans and the preparations of the 
War Department are directed. 

The War Department realizes that death 
and disability constitute burdens of war 
that can never be equalized. When a 
nation is called to arms, a partial solu- 
tion of the human problems involved lies 
in the adoption of some general system 
which recognizes the hazards of war, 
weighs the rights of individuals against 
the needs of the State, and then fairly 
determines who shall fiight and who shall 
stay at home. 

A system to accomplish these things 
has been developed by the Army and 
Navy Selective Service Committee, and 
in principle is similar to that used in the 
World War. The system recognizes no 
exemptions. It permits deferments, 
within the particular ranges of ages se- 
lected, but these deferments are made 
by boards composed of a man’s neighbors 
and for industrial and humanitarian rea- 
sons only. Whenever the cause for a 
deferment can be eliminated, the man 
affected is reclassified. 

The War Department recognizes that 
the matter of deferments directly con- 
cerns the equalization of the human 
burdens of war and that some injustices 
may occur. But if the selection of a cer- 
tain able-bodied man would cause his 
invalid wife and three small children to 
become public charges, it is evident that 
{the public interest would not be served. 
Local boards because of their knowledge 
of local conditions would decide cases ol 
|deferments involving humanitarian con- 
siderations, and so tend to equalize the 
burdens locally. 


Compromise in Needs 
Of Army and Navy 


The system also permits a satisfactory 
compromise between the needs of the 
Army and the Navy and those of in- 
dustry. * 

In discussing industrial and economic 
preparation for a possible great emergency, 
Gen. MacArthur made clear distinction 
between detailed plans for purchasing 
Army equipment and the basic programs 
developed for the mobilization*of industry 
as a whole. While the latter class of 
plans is developed jointly by the War 
and Navy De partments, assisted by other 
governmental agencies and by authorities 
in civilian life, it is a definitely under- 
stood principle that the two combatant 
services will have nothing to do with 
their execution in event of war. 

He was emphatic in stating that War 
Department plan contemplates no impo- 
sition of military control over industrial 
establishments. In a major war the com- 
batant services and industry each would 
have their owm jobs to perform under 
their own leaders, and any plan that at- 
tempted to inject Army or Navy officers 
into industry would be certain to fail. 
Industry, he said, would necessarily or- 


ganize itself in such manner as to be 
Ciaetteale 3 


‘ 


‘2 to the needs of the’ 


Nation, as expressed by Congress and the 
President. Peace time planning affecting 
these matters is designed to inform in- 
dustry in detail of the needs of the Army 
and the Navy in war; to establish the 
close liaison between the combatant serv- 
ices and industry that would be neces- 
sary; and to preserve in’ usable form the 
lessons of the late war concerning the 
industrial effort in war 

The programs that the Army and Navy 
develop concerning these great questions, 
must be ready for presentation to Con- 
gress and the President in case of need. 
Army and Navy authorities must be ready 
to recommend the adoption of these plans 
for the conduct of a war. This respon- 
sibility, the Chief of Staff pointed out, is 
no light one. Its effect is to impel a con- 
servative attitude, and to permit the in- 
clusion in plans of only such proposals 
as seem to stand the test of complete 
analysis and receive general approval of 
all authoritative opinion. 


Reference to Proposal 


Made by Mr. Baruch 


As an example of the War Department's 








unwillingness as an organization of gov-| 


ernment to propose any scheme of whose 
successful operation in war considerable 
doubt has been expressed, reference was 
made to a plan presented to the Commis- 
sion last March by Bernard M. Baruch, 
war-time chairman of the War Industries 
Board. 

Mr. Baruch advocated peace-time legis- 
lation designed to effect a wholesale 
“freezing” of all prices upon the out- 
break of an’ emergency. He would em- 
power the President to fix by proclama- 
tion the price structure of any particu- 
lar date as that at which any commodity, 
service, or material thing could be traded 
during the period of the emergency. Mr. 
Baruch’'s proposals include a mechanism 
for adjusting the price of any particular 
item or service as the desirability there- 
for might be indicated. This idea ap- 
peals because of its apparent simplicity, 
and because of the manner in which by 
one stroke of the pen it seems to offer 
the cure for the well-known evils arising 
from fluctuating prices during the unset- 
tled conditions of an emergency. 

Aside from legal and constitutional bar- 
riers to the enforcement of such a law, 
the War Department feels that injustice 
and hardship would develop to such an 
extent as to incite popular dissatisfaction, 
and create distrust toward governmental 
orders and programs. If such a condition 
should arise it is doubtful that we could 
count upon that acceleration of essential 
production that we know would be vital 
to us in a grave emergency. The Depart- 
ment’s reluctance to commit itself to that 
plan is enhanced by the fact that prac- 
ticaNy every government in recorded his- 


tory, in peace and war, has attempted to 
“freeze” prices of commodities and serv- 
ices. In each instance history shows that 


the factors of supply 
price do not 
ment fiat. 


and demand and 
respond readily to govern- 
Attempts along this line by 


| autocratic governments have fostered sub- 


terfuge and evasion and dried up the 


|sources of supply. Weak governments 
have found their orders, in the main, 
ignored. 


The first step toward controlling prices, 


i 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 





May 13, 1931 
11:30 a. m.—F. R. Schaaf, banker of 
Gary, Ind., called to discuss a per- 


sonal matter. 


11:45 a. m.—David Lynn, Architect of 
the Capitol, and Harvey W. Corbett, 
architect of New York, called to dis- 
cuss plans for the proposed National 
Masonic Memorial at Connecticut and 
Florida Avenues, N. W., Washington, 
BS. Cc. 


12 noon.—Dr. Francis P. Gaines, of 
Lexington, Va., president of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, called to invite 
the President to make an.address at 
the University in September. 

12:15 p. m.—Senator Goldsborough 
(Rep.), of Maryland, called to present 
W. Calvin Chestnut, newly appointed 
Federal judge for the district of Mary- 
land. 

12:30 p. m.—Robert B. Armstrong, 
W#Shington correspondent of the Los 
Ang<les Times, called to present Mayor 
John C. Porter and Mrs. Porter, of Los 
Angeles. 

12:45 p. m.—Rev. Frederick Ring, of 
Chicago, called to pay his respects. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 

6:25 p. m.—The President pressed an 
electric button in the White House 
starting the presses for the publication 
of the golden anniversary edition of 
The Chic*=>5 Ziamin <r. 





| with 











‘ ; Underwood & Underwood. 
A ship designed for the Department of War for the rescue of airplanes wrecked in open water is shown in 


D. C., for examination 


‘State Department 


To Investigate Attack 
On Salvador Attache 


Secretary Stimson Expresses 
Regret to Don Carlos 
Leiva, Wounded by 
Thieves at t Legation 


An expression of regret to the Counselor | 
of the Legation of El Salvador who was 


attacked by thugs May 12 was sent to him! 


by the Secretary of Staie, 
son, May 13. 

Questioned regarding the attack on Dr. 
Leiva, Secretary Stimson stated orally 
that it was a very serious thing when 
diplomatic representatives of foreign 
countries, entitled to diplomatic immu- 
nity, do not receive it. It is the duty of 
the Department of State to see that dip- 
lomatic representatives stationed in the 


Henry L. Stim- 


United States receive proper protection, | 


Secretary Stimson also stated 
The question is serious enough to de- 


| Cities Are Urged 


| laws, 


serve a careful investigation to make sure 
that diplomats are being protected, Sec- 


retary Stimson stated, and this investiga- 
tion will be made. 
An announcement by 
follows in full text: 
Dr. Don Carlos 


the Department 


Leiva, Counselor and 


Charge d’Affaires of the Legation of El 
Salvador, was attacked and wounded by 
thieves at the Legation early this morn- 


ing. Mr. Walter Thurston, 


Chief of the 


Division of Latin American Affairs, called 


at the Emergency Hospital this morning | 
Leiva and Dr. Boone, the Presi- | 
also called to 
Leiva was as com- 


to see Dr. 
dent's personal physician, 
be certain that Dr. 
fortable as possible. 

The Secretary of 
following expression 
Leiva: 


of regret 


| 
State has sent the! 
to Dr. 


“I was shocked to learn of the injuries | 


which you suffered last night and I hasten | 
to extend to you an expression of my re- 
gret. I assure you that the police will 
make every effort to apprehend the o>) 
fenders. 

“I trust that you will recover promptly | 
and I want you to know that you have | 
my deepest: sympathy.’ 


Senator King to Request 
World Silver Conference 


Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, stated 
orally May 13 he will confer on May 14 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, and urge him to call an interna- 
tional conference for the consideration of 
questions relating to the restoration of the 
value of silver. 

Senator King stated that this is a matter 
which will be of growing interest interna- 
tionally and important to a number of 
countries, including the United States. He 
said the conference ought to be called 
promptly and be held in the United States 
next Autumn. He has had a number of 
conferences regarding the subject. 
under the War Department program, is an 
exact prearrangement in peace for all gov- 


;ernmental purchases that can be foreseen 


' 


as necessary. The elimination of com- 
petitive bidding among governmental buy- 
ers, and the orderly distribution of the 
initial production load to all parts of the 
country, will do much to prevent upsets 
in the price structure. Likewise, programs | 
prepared to conserve and control the use| 
of those materials in which there may be) 
a shortage will act similarly as preventives 
In addition, the Department has pre-| 
pared, with the assistance and approval of 
thousands of industrialists, a proposed | 
war-time contract that will eliminate the| 
temptation to pad costs that accompanied | 
the use of the cost-plus percentage con- | 
tract of the World War, and will assure | 
honest service and honest goods for prices. 
paid. 

More than this the War a! 
believes in the registration of wealth and 
all accretions thereto in war, accom-| 
plished in much the same manner as a 
registration of manpower. ‘This will fa- 
cilitate the imposition of taxes, whose 
purpose should be not only to pay, as far 
as practicable, for the war as it is fought, 
but to assist in distributing equitably the 
economic burdens of war. 

Finally, the Department believes that 
such actual government control as is exer- 
cised over prices during the war must rest 
upon supporting public opinion. The De- 
partment believes with President Wilson 
—The highest and best form of efficiency 
is the spontaneous cooperation of a free 
people.” Public opinion is the most pot- 
ent force in war. 

Since this country can never enter a war 
except in enswer to insistent popular de- 
mand, public opinion initially will be 
squarely behind the Government. Intel- 
ligent leadership, backed by exact krow!- 
dge obtained through highly qualified 
agencies, specially set up for the purpose, 
will sustain morale and secure the sup- 
port of such reasonable and readily under- 
standable contro] in regard to prices as 
may be necessary. | 

Inviting attention to the vital functions | 
of labor in war, the Chief of Staff stated | 
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To Insure Safety 


Of Milk Supply, © 


Public Health Supninn Says 
Many Places Fail to Take 


Proper Precautions — in 
Production and Sale 
Many cities still are in “urgent need” 
of a proper legal instrument to insure 
|to their inhabitants a “sufficiently safe” 
milk supply, it was declared orally May 


} 13 at the Public Health Service. 


Some municipalities at the present time 
are permitting the sale of milk supplies 
which come from tuberculous cows and 
from cows infected wiih contagious abor- 
tion, a disease that may cause undulant 
fever in human beings, according to the 
explanation. There are specific instances, 
it was said, in which certain supplies of 
milk being distributed may be described 
as “dangerous” to the general health of 
communities and especially to babies. 

Between 40 and 50 epidemics caused by 
impure milk are reported to the Public 
Health Service every year, and, it was 
stated, these epidemics include sudden out- 
breaks of scarlet fever, typhoid fever and 
septic sore throat. 

Additional information turnished at the 
Service follows: 

Many important sanitary precautions 
are not being taken in the production and 
distribution of milk to the citizens of 
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municipalities which still lack protective | 


Such milk supplies, furthermore, 
often come in contact with containers and 


President Requests Study 
Of Army Post Abandonment 


President Hoover, it was announced 
| orally at the White House on May 13, has 
| reques 
of War, the Department of Justice, the 
Department of the Navy and the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to designate a committee 


d the heads of the Department ! 


saegenent which are not “properly ster- | 
ilized. 

Attendants, also, in many cities where 
the milk code is lax are not carefully 


| examined by municipal health authorities | 


to assure the fact that these handlers of 
milk are free from tuberculosis infection. 
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The Public Health Service has recom- 
mended the adoption of laws by cities th 
provide for the grading of milk. Where 
such laws already are in effect, people are 
being educated to demand the purest 





WHAT 1930 REVEALED ABOUT - 


set of milk available. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST BUSINESS.. 


THE FOOD 


INDUSTRY 


CANNUAL REPORT 
naorek 


Grntnat Foors 
: CORPORATION 
1930 


| 
SSSS55> 


THE past year emphasized the sta- 
bility of food manufacturing con- 
Taken by and large, the 


leading food companies main- 


cerns. 


tained almost normal business. 

General Foods, with 20 nation- 
ally advertised products, represents, 
in a measure, a cross-section of the 
package food business. 

Many interesting facts about this 
company are brought to light in 
the General Foods year book, which 


representing those Departments to study | 


the proposed abandonment of Army posts 
in the interest of efficiency and economy. 
The President has not as yet, however, re- 
ceived the names of those who will con- 
Stitute the committee. 

In discussing, May 12, the question of the 
abandonment of from 
Hoover announced it as his 
intention in having such a committee ap- 
pointed to ascertain which of the posts 
could be used by other 
the Government with a view 
construction and other economies in those 
departments since those agencies must | 
expand from time to time. 


the posts proposed to be abandoned 


20 to 30 Army posts | 


departments of | 
to saving | 


The object, | 
the President pointed out, is to secure the | 
maximum public use of the se in | 
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is now being offered to the public, 
This book shows how a wide vari- 
ety of products has helped stabilize 
sales. Howresearch activitiesare pro- 
ducing new and improved products. 
How economies are being effected 
in manufacture and distribution. 
This is the kind of information 
the thoughtful investor likes to 
have. You may secure a copy of 
the General Foods year book free 


upon request. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPARTMENT 4-W 


250 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


| Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post's Bran Flakes, 
Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker’s 


Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 


Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, La France, 
Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 














GEORGE 


WASHINGTON. BICENTENNIAL 





1732-1932 


Mt. Vernon . . . an expression 





Courtesy of George Washington Bicentennial Commission 


O 
Colonial 


Comfort 
and 


Hospitality 


‘to THE manor born was the first President of the Republic. But 
not the proud trappings of nobility make beautiful Mount Vernon 


the nation’s shrine. Not before the relic of departed splendor do 


thousands bare their heads and hush their voices as they cross the 


threshold of this American home. They stand respectful in the 


presence of the living memory of Mount Vernon’s host. 


Here he lived, breathed and had his being, before this hearth 


he sat with his family, his guests; through these doors passed dis- 


tinguished visitors, friendly neighbors 


. here was a home. 


As the thousands turn toward the nation’s capital to join in 


the celebration of the George Washington Bicentennial they will 


find that the city which bears his name, and Mount Vernon which 


The SHOREHAM, your 
“country home in the city,” 
is the capital’s newest hotel. 
Surrounded by beautiful 
Rock Creek Park yet within 
10 minutes of the White 
House (35-cent flat rate 
tari fare). Eight acres of 
lawns, glass-enclosed swim- 
ming pool, riding stables. 


RATES: 


$5 Single 
$8 Double 


ished heritage. . . 


The 


sheltered him, hold much in common in the tranquil beauty of 
their surroundings. Science has brought new comforts to host and 


guest in the last centuries . . . still hospitality remains a cher- 


SHORERAM 


Connecticut Avenue at Calvert Street 


Washington, D. C. 





L. Gardner Moore, Manager 
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Means to Improve 
‘Methods Used in 
Industry Studied 


Director Burgess Describes | 
Recent Discoveries in Sci-| 
ence and Manufacturing 
At Bureau of Standards 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
in the United States is on the basis of 
radium content determined and certified 
by the Bureau. All the sugar imported 
pays duty—our largest single source of 
revenue, some $160,000,000—on the basis 
of control tests made by the Bureau. 

All electric lamps and most of the ce- 
ment purchased by the Government are 
tested here. We also distribute many 
hundreds of standard chemical samples—| 
such as steels, bronges, ores, etc.—of 
known analyses to universities, chemists 
and manufacturing éstablishments, thus 
checking the chemist, his reagents and 
the works product, and so avoiding many | 
disputes. Again, all the heavy duty scales 
oh. which our $4,500,000,000 freight rate bill | 
is paid are periodically checked by the 
Bureau’s track scale depot in Chicago and 
the several test cars which travel over the 
country. All these are examples of the 
application of science for the benefit of 
the American people. 

Currency Improved 

The Government itself, through the 
various departments, brings us many prob- 
lems of interest to the public. One of these 
was the improvement of the quality of our 
paper currency, and the Buréau was able 
to demonstrate, using its own paper mak- 
ing machinery, how our paper money 
could be made much stronger and more 
durable by quicker and cheaper methods, 
and kept up to standard. Similar studies 
are being carried out on postage stamps, | 





envelopes, and paper for lithographing. 
We are also aiding the Post Office De-| 
partment in developing and testing new | 
deviees for more rapid and accurate han- | 
dling of the mails such as seales used 
weighing mail, stamp vending, cancelle- 
tion: and stamping machines. 

The Bureau devises test methods and | 
expends several hundred thousand dollars 
yearly in testing large quantities of Gov- 
ernment supplies, so that your Govern- 
ment may get value received for its pur- 
chases. There are &ls0 many scientific 
investigations of a highly technical na- 
ture carried out in the Bureau's labora- 
tories for the War, Navy and other De- 
partments. 

As an illustration may be mentioned 
the work in aeronautics, such as the de- 
velopment of sound-proofing of cabins, of 
several score of air navigation instruments 
—ineluding many of those on the Los An- 
geles; the varied applications of radio to 
flying by which the air pilot is guided on 
his course; and the solution, just accom- 
plished, of blind flying and landing in fog. 

Plane Engines Tested | 

Airplane engine types are rigorously 
tested, including also the solution of 
many problems relating to fuels, lubrica- 
tion, ignition, and supercharging, {for 
which last we have equipment with which 
an engine can be put through its paces 
on the ground but under similar condi- 
tions of operation as if it were 20,000 or 
30,000 feet in the air, in an atmosphere 
at 20 or 30 degrees Fahrenheit below zero. | 

No art has advanced more rapidly than 
radio, and the Bureau maintains the radio 
standard frequencies of the country, and 
this field of activity is perhaps the most 
remarkable of any in ite increasing de- 
mands for the highest possible accuracy. 
The requirements for these standards have 
inereased over 1,000 fold within a few 
years and we now have variations in our 
primary standards of only 1 or 2 parts 





in 10,000,000, an undreamed of accom- 
plishment oniy five years ago, equivalent 
to detecting one 250,000th part of an inch 

a yardstick. 
utes of the work carried out at the Bu- 
reau is im response to demands from na- 
tional organizations and the re ro= 
gram covers several hundred , all of 
which we believe to be for the public wel- 
fare. We are studying the properties of 
materials to determine the factors enter- 
ing into the definition of commodities, 
more accurately to define their fields of 
usefulness, so that suitable specifications 
may be written to eliminate disputes, or 
safeguard against failure of performance | 
in service. 

Physical Constants : 

We make exact determinations of physi- 
cal constants so that scientists and engi- 
neers may have reference marks for use 
in calculating the efficiencies of mechani- 
éal, electrical, chemical and metallurgical 

es. We are attacking the prob- 
lems of rust and wear of metals from the 
points of view of safety of structures such 
as aircraft parts, of conservation in build- | 
ings and machines and of durability, as of 
pipes buried in various soils. We are aid- 
ing, by our studies, in finding combina- 
tions of materials that are more sound | 
proof, frost proof, heat proof, water proof, | 
and more resistant to fires; and endeavor | 
to défine scientifically the limitations that 
should be fixed for eee class of material 

e rpose intended. 
ee trying to answer such questions 
as What makes a lasting paper and how 
measuré this quality of permanence; how 
best to tan leather to make it stronger, 
more flexible, impervious to water, and 
last longer; to what extent can welding 
advantageously replace riveting in build- 
ings, bridges, cars and other structures; | 
what is petroleum made of and why; can 
rubber be decomposed and recombined ad- 
vantageously to give desired properties; | 
how may cement be improved; what are | 
the refractory materials most suitable for | 
different kinds of furnaces; how best to 
define and measure color on which 80 
much emphasis is being placed these days; 
what are the ibilities of making new 
sugars of medical and economic impor- | 
tance; what are the useful limits and the 
physical characteristics of glasses trans- 
mitting violet rays claimed to be so bene- 
ficial to health; how best to standardize 
X-ray apparatus and measure dosage for 
patients; what improvements can be made 
ih dental materials and technique; what 
should be the limits of sulphur and phos- 
phorus in various ¢lasses of steel; what 
is the best standard of light; how may 
storage batteries be improved; what in- 
Sustrial products can be recovered eco- 
nomically from farm wastes, such as corn- 
stalks, in straws, cottonseed hulls, pea- 
nut shells &nd the like; and so on through 
a} list of queries, the answer to any 
one of which is of diréct concern to every 
one of us, whether or not we are consci- 
dus of this. 

In thé solution of such problems, the 
Bureau does not act alone but has the 
advice and very active cooperation of many 
aeientific and technical groups who meet 
with us and hélp plan the work, the re- 
sults of which are published either by the 
Government or in the scientific and tech- 
nical préss. 

Thosé of you who come to Washington 
will be welcome visitors to the Bureau's 
daboratories, and those of you who go to| 
the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1933 will | 
be able to see there some of the results of 
our work on exhibit. You will then be able 
to understand better how our civilization 
is’ based on science. 

The foregoing is the full tert of an 
address delivered over associated sta- 
tions of the National Broadcasting 
Company under the auspices of 
“Seienee Service.” 





117,000,000 schillings; moreover, 
the first year since 1923 in which actual! 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


THE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 


ison for the same period. 


In order to simplify coniparison between different 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


as well as governmental 
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Business Situation in F oreign Nations 


Summarized in Weekly Trade Analysis 


Business conditions in foreign countries| 


are summarized in the weekly review of 


world trade issued recently by the Depart- \a figure as possible. The conditions in the 
(Sections covering} 


various nations were printed in the issues 


ment of Commerce. 


of May 12 and 13.) The concluding sec- 
tion follows in full text: 


Austria 


Austria.—The general situation in Aus- 
tria is still unfavorable, although there 
have been some encouraging developments. 
The Austrian export and import figures 
for both January and February show & 
decided décline as compared with the cor- 


responding months of the previous year. | 


In 1930, for the first time since 1923, the 
current accounts budget of Austrian gov- 
ernment showed a deficit ened to 
1930 was 


results» failed to make a better showing 
than the budget estimates. 
of unemploye 
on Feb. 15, amounting to 336,989 but 
dropped to 304,082 at the end of March. 
This, however, is still 64,988 higher than 
at the same time last year. 


The announcement of the _ proposed 
customs union with Germany has created 
the widest discussion, with a great vari- 
ance in the views expressed. The prob- 


able effect of such a customs union is| 


still very difficult to foretell. The first 
reception in Austria was a very enthu- 
siastic, but since that time there has been 
& growing tendency on the part of various 


local industries to ask for continued pro- | 


tection. There are many uncertainties 
regarding the proposal. 
have recently been made by the Austrian 
Government in many directions to in- 
crease the consumption of domestic prod- 
ucts in preference to imported mer- 
chandise. Specific regulations have been 
issued making the sale of foreign auto- 
mobile tires, road building equipment and 
frozen beef more difficult, and various 





The number 
rose to a new high record | 


Special efforts | 





methods have been adopted to keep im- 
ports of foreign automobiles, films, gaso- 
line pumps and similar articles at as low 


industries are basically affected by the 
world economic depression. ‘The produc- 
tion of iron ore showed a decline of 10 
per cent in February, dropping to 43,200 
tons which is the lowest production figure 
reached in recent years, amounting to 
less than half of the production of Feb- 
ruary, 193 and only one-third that of 
February, 1929. Production in the pig iron 
industry was only 218 per cent of ca- 
pacity, crude steel production was 42.7 
per cent of capacity and rolled steel 47.6 
per cent. 


Irish Free State 


Irish Free State.—Irish Free State trade 
is still quiet. While conditions are not 
markedly depressed, prospects for improve- 
ment are jeopardized by the downward 
trend in livestock prices which has cur- 
tailed exports in this important source of 
farm revenue. Bacon and ham exports 
aré also decidedly lower although pig rais- 
ers are compensated to some extent by an 
increase in the demand for fresh pork. 


Italy 


Italy.—Reports from all parts of Italy, 
excepting the Leghorn district, indicate 
slight improvement in general conditions 
during April. Unemployment was lowered 
by 5 per cent and wholesale prices mani- 
fested a rising tendency. Business fail- 
ures were fewer and the number of pro- 
tested notes lower. The annual reports of 
leading companies continue to show sur- 
prisingly good results for 1930 operations. 
Gréat interest was shown in the products 
exhibited at the Milan Sample Fair, which 
has just closed and orders placed during 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. Bhe weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 





The supplementary trade agreement with 
Russia which has just been concluded adds 
an optimistic tone to the general situ- 
ation. The former 12-month agreement, 
signed last August, allowed for a credit | 
of 200,000,000 lire, but this was exhausted | 
within five months and the additional 

agreement provides for 350,000,000 lire and | 
covers a wide field of manufactured goods. 

| Furthermore, the credit terms have been 

lengthened and interest rates reduced. | 
This agreement, involving nearly $20,000,- | 
000 means much to Italian industry. 


Philippine Islands 
Philippine Islands.—Business conditions | 
|during the past week were quict, with | 
|imported goods less active than in pre- 


| Vious weeks. .The textile indent market 
| was very slow and stock sales were un- | 
important, because of continued lack of | 
confidence in the market. Credits and 
collections were tight and difficult and 
no improvement in this respect is antici- 
pated in the near future. 


South Africa 
South Africa—April trade volume was 
fair with a slackening tendency in evi- 
dence towards the emd of the month. | 


| Although early cold weather has stimu- | 
|lated demand in Winter lines, the:general 
feeling in the commercial community has 
become less confident. General dissatis- 
faction with the new budget agd pendin 

legislation affecting the price control o: 

gasoline and other commodities are caus- 
ing uncertainty. The Johannesburg 
building supply trade has been active on 
|business resulting from two new theater 
projects. Demand for mining materials 
jcontinues satisfactory, the gold mines 
maintaining their high rate of produc- 
|tion, March gold recovery amounted to 
908,999 fine ounces. 

| Some business has developed in trans- 
| portation lines from the purchases of the 
|railways for their rollimg stock and boiler | 
}construction programs. Except for ne: | 








|railway workshops amd rubber manufac- 


its progress surpassed all expectations. As| turing establishments industries are op- 


a result, a decided improvement in gen- 
eral conditions in that district is confi- 


dently expected in the next few months,/eral improvement, sales o 


erating at a generally reduced rate. The | 
automotive trade has registered no gen- | 


low-priced cars 
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CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not includia 


Proprietors, B; net sales 


(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, BE; salaries and wages (including 


part-time employes), F: 


Knoxville, Tenn., 1930 Population, 105,802 


RE a9 a a eg 
Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization 


La Crosse, Wis., 


3, 
7 


BE I 6 igh oho oo voc cvcnsesctess 
Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization 


1, 


B 
5. 


658 
1930 Population, 39,614 


B 
1,918 


F 
$6,493,989 
4,341,125 
1,355,600 
797 264 


Cc D 
558 $55,887,892 100.00 
699 38,012,156 68.02 
201 11,707,695 20.95 
6,168,041 11.03 


D F 
100.00 $2,611,417 
74.42 
17.80 


7.78 


Cc 
$24,541,054 
18,263,001 
4,367,802 
1,910,161 


365 


ito 


West Allis, Wis., 1930 Population, 34,671 


tas et 
Single-storeé independents 
Chains (four or more units) 


Omaha, Nebr., 1930 


2 Ae ae Perr ee 
Single-store independents .......... a103 


Lincoln, Nebr., 1930 


A 

vee 774 
» 
85 


Re ne eee 
Single-store independents 
All other types of organization 


B c 
756 $14,772,822 
386 

317) 


A B 
seveee+2,072 11,890 
7,851 
2,560 
1,479 


B Cc 
4,622 $51,040,666 
3,104 
1,031 

487 


D 
100.00 
36.01 
37.02 
6.97 


E 
$1,644,544 
886,901 
663,461 
104,182 


8,274,777 
5,468,589 
53 1,029,456 


Population, 214,006 


3,980 
578,542 
68,484 


F 
$16,168,977 
10,511,737 
3,370,741 
2,286,499 


E 
$17,069,598 
11,620,534 
3,215,099 
2,233,965 


D 
100.00 
63.90 
21.25 
14.85 


Cc 
$124,519,429 
19,572,549 
26,452,077 
18,494,803 
Population, 75,933 


E 
$7,276,720 
5,178,299 
1,568,326 
530,005 


D 
100.00 
69.34 
20.40 
10.26 


35,391,745 
10,413,668 
5,235;223 





have been well maintained but demand 
im the medium range is spotty. On ac- 
count of the generally sluggish conditions, 
dealers have been making greater use of 
auctioning metifods .for the disposal of 
used cars. Demand for parts and acces- | 
sories is improving. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica—The general trade exports | 
indicate that sales in Costa Rica seriously | 
decreased during April. It is reported | 
that a relatively large concern in Heredia 
is financially embarrassed, but that its 
creditors are endeavoring to find a solu- 
tion of its difficulties. It is stated that 
several firms in S Jose which are hard | 
pushed to meet collections, appear to! 


a 


have made arrangements with their for- 
eign creditors to accept payments as 
money becomes available. 


Colombia 


Colombia.—There is no improvement in 
the general business situation in Colom- 
bia and considerable uncertainty prevails 
on account of the unfavorable attitude 
in Bogota toward the Barco oil conces- 
sion contract which has already been ap- 
proved by the Président and is now being 
discussed in the Senate, and to the forth- 
coming elections in May for, members 
of the Mouse of Representatives. There 
is a genéral liquidation of stocks by mer- 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 
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Labor Situation * 
-IsLittle Changed 
In Larger Cities 


President’s Committee Says 
Reports From Industrial 
Areas Reveal Few Signs 
Of Improvement 


| 
| 
| 


_Little-change in the employment situa- 
| tion is shown in reports from various sec- 
|tions of the country to the President's 
Emergency Committe for Employment, ac- 
| cording to a statement issued May 12 by 
| the Committee. (The Committee’s sum- 
mary of conditions in various large cities 
| was printed in the issue of May 13.) The 
concluding section of the summary follows 
in full text: 


Missouri 


Kansas City—The Greater Kansas City 
| Employment Commission reports 100 new 
applications for job: for the week ended 
May 5; also 199 placements and 45 per- 
manent placements. The Kansas City 
| Star reports that Gordon Bros. Manufac- 
| turing Company has expanded its plant 
| and will employ 100 additional workers. 


Kansas 


Topeka.—The Topeka Chamber of Com- 
merce reports the closing of the city com- 
missary for the unemployed, the work now 

| having been taken over by the Topeka 
Provident Association. The significance 
in this for the time being at least is that 
| the condition of the unemployed is re- 
| @arded as critical no longer, and that it 
can be taken care of through recognized 
charitable organizations. 

It is estimated that since the Fall of 
| 1929 the cost of living has decreased about 
| 15 per cent. 

Wichita—The Wichita Chamber of 
Commerce reports that the emergency em- 
| ployment office set up Jan. 1 has regis- 
tered to date about 2,500 people. The pure 
| Pose of the office was to furnish emer- 
gency employment to residents of Wichita 
who had dependents and needed assist- 
ance. The emergency employment office 
| Will be closed at this time and opened 
;0n or two days each week. Employment 
in 40 concerns representing an average 
of 8,250 employes shows a slight increase. 


Colorado 


Denver—The secretary of the Pueblo 
| Chamber of Commerce reports that the 
| Colorado Fuel and Iron Company rolling 
| mill will reopen after a month’s  shut- 
|down and reemploy 1,500 men. Charles 
| Henderson, supervising engineer of the 
Denver office, United States Bureau of 
| Mines, states that smelters at Leadville 
will reopen after a month’s shut-down 
and reemploy 115 men. According to Jay 
:?. Williams, City Building Inspector, Den- 
| ver building permits n Apirl totaled $1,- 


| 


| Sxaseo compared with $562,550 in April, 


Miss Robinson of city charities states 
that cases aplying because of unemploy- 
| ment increased 37 per cent in April over 
| year ago as compared with decrease of 
ve per cent below March a year ago. 


California 


| San Francisco.—Plans for the expendi- 
ture of between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 
in improvements on San Francisco harbor 
within next few years have been adopted 
in tentative form by the Board of State 
| Harbor Commissioners. Contracts have 
jbeen let for grading and repaving four 
| blocks on water front in connection with 
above project. Market Street railway 
will employ additional 200 men in $500,000 
construction program. Citizens committee 
|reports slight decrease in registration; 
| has suspended registration of single men; 
around 21,000 registered at present time. 


Texas 


f Dallas—There have been no changes 
in the general business situation during 
| She last 10 days, but some are expected 
|before mid-June when new wheat begins 
| moving. There are no changes in unem-~ 
| ployment with local agencies reporting 
— as many registrations as place- 
| ments. 


Tennessee 

Memphis.—Business conditions in the 
|Memphis district showed some improve- 
ment during the past week. 
|. The firm which has the contract for 
heating the new Veterans’ Hospital at 
Memphis has let a subcontract and work 
| will start immediately. This means an 
expenditure of $100,000 additional to the 
cost, when completed, of $493,000 although 
the labor item as reported by W. Bruce 
Ely, Superintendent of the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Bureau, will not be large. 

Memphis City Commissioners have 
adopted a plan involving the expenditure 
of $5,000,000 in construction during the 
year. It includes a pumping station, gen- 
eral hospital, viaduct street improvements, 
sewer projects, and new water mains. 
Part of the work will start immediately 
while some is extended throughout the 
year creating a thousand additional jobs. 
Plan has also been adopted for $3,000,000 
expenditure in pipe extension in west Ten- 
| nessee. 

_Nashville—Nashville reports no mate- 
rial change from last week’s report. It 
| is reported that 600 people are to be added 
at the opening of the new Jarman Shoe 
Company’s plant, which will be completed 
within 60 days. Construction on the ad- 
dition, which is to cost $60,000, is to be- 
| gin within the next few days. 


Pa Arkansas 

Little Rock reports no material change 
from last week. For other Arkansas cities 
Mr. Ford of the “Mississippi Valley Con- 
tractor” reports as follows: 

Beebe.—Action will soon be completed 
for the construction of an administration 
building by the Arkansas Agricultural 
Junior College involving a cost of about 
$25,000. 

Blytheville—Plans are in progress for 
the construction of a new post office which 
has been delayed about a year, to cost 
about $95,000. 

Benton County.—Road building on high- 
way No. 82, section 2, consisting of nine 
miles of grading and drainage on the Rog- 
ers North Road was recently contracted 
for at a cost of $43,226. 
gg mena =-Fians are in progress for 

é construction of a new airport cost 
$20,000. , _—s 

Russelville—Action to be taken soon on 
the construction of two buildings for the 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, for which 
funds have been appropriated by the Leg- 
islature at an estimated cost of $140,000. 

Benton.—The State Hospital for Nervous 
Diseases is to construct a second farm 
| unit of buildings to include an assembly 
| hall, four patients’ dormitories, one cafe- 
teria building, at an estimated cost of 
| $500,000—total cost of all units estimated 
| at $3,000,000. 

Fayetteville—Work is to start soon on 
a new building for the Kappa Sigma Fra- 
ternity House on the University of Arkan- 
Sas Campus at an estimated cost of $60,000. 
Springdale.—Construction will start soon 
}on the new Methodist Church to cost 
| $57,000. 

Fayetteville—At the University of Ar- 
kansas tentative plans have been submit- 
ted for a two-story library building with 
basement and a two-story science build- 
ing. The cost of each is not stated but 
bids will be taken when bonds are sold 
in July. 
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" Cold and Rainy | 
Weather Retards | 
Farm Progress 


Unseasonally Low Tempera- 
tures Over Wide Areas 
And Heavy Precipitation 
Occur During Week 


! 

Unseasonably low temperatures over 
wide areas and generous to heavy rains in 
many States were the two outstanding 
features of the past week’s weather as 
affecting agriculture, according to the 
weekly weather and crop report bulletin 
issued by the Weather Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, May 13. 

The general summary of the bulletin 
follows in full text: 

The week was characterized by unsea- 
sonably cool and cloudy weather, except 
in the more eastern and the far western 
States. Rainfall was frequent and sub-| 
stantial to heavy in large areas of the 
East and generous in many sections of 
the interior. 

The temperatures averaged from three | 
degrees to as much as 14 degrees below 
normal rather generally between the Ap-| 
palachian and Rocky Mountains. The 
greatest deficiencies occurred from the} 
Mississippi Valley westward to the Great | 
Plains where abnormally cool weather | 
prevailed during the week. The South 
and middle Atlantic sections had near- 
normal warmth and the _ northeastern | 
States were warmer than normal, especially | 
New York where the weekly mean tem- 
peratures were 5 degrees to 7 degrees} 
above the seasonal average. The far | 
western States also had abnormally high | 
temperatures, especially California, with | 
the averages in some localities as much} 
as 10 degrees to 12 degrees higher than | 
normal. Low temperatures occurred in a| 
large area of the Northwest from Minne- | 
sota and Iowa westward across the Rocky | 
Mountains, with hard freezes in many | 
places. A temperature of 10 degrees be- | 
low freezing was reported from Yellow- | 
stone Park, Wyo., on the 8th, and North | 
Dakota generaly had about eight degrees | 
below freezing. ; 

Rainfall was substantial to heavy in} 
nearly all sections from the Appalachian 
Mountains eastward, with the weekly | 
totals ranging from about one inch to as | 
much as three inches. The amounts were | 
also substantial to rather heavy in most} 
of the Ohio Valley and Lake region, with | 
stations in general reporting weekly totals | 
of 0.5 inch to well above two inches. In 
addition substantial falls occurred in 
Missouri, Iowa, and much of South Da- 
kota and Nebraska, with more moderate 
amounts to the northward. A large area | 
of the Southwest had no rainfall, and the | 
amounts were generally light in the more 
northwestern portions of the country. 

Generous to Heavy Rains 

There were two outstanding features of 
the week’s weather as affecting agricul- 
ture—unreasonably low temperatures over 
wide areas and generous to heavy rains | 
in many’ States. The first was decidedly 
unfavorable and the second very helpful 
in further conditioning the soil. | 

Except in the far west and the more 
eastern States, the cool weather retarded 
the growth of vegetation, prevented proper 
germination of recently-seeded crops, and 
slowed up farm work rather generally. 
There was more or less frost damage as 
far south as Missouri, but in most cases 
harm was confined to tender vegetation, 
such as garden truck, though in a few 
cases staple crops, such as flax and Spring 
wheat, were damaged, especially in Min- 
nesota and South Dakota. In Iowa truck, 
potatoes, and low-growing fruits were con- 
siderably affected. 

Rainfall during the week was very bene- 
ficial in all of the more eastern States, 
the Ohio and upper Mississippi Valleys, 
and especially the Lake region. In the 
latter area the top soil has been well 
moistened to a considerable depth, and 
in other sections favorable replenishment 
is reported. Rain is still needed, however, 
over a considerable area of the North- 
west, especially the Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho, and the Pacific States where only 
slight relief was afforded by light showers. 
In the Southwest the soil continues gen- 
erally too wet and cold, especially in Okla- 
homa and Texas, and also in the South- 
east, particularly in Georgia. Farm work 
was inactive during the week, with prog- | 
ress generally slow, because of the cool 
weather and frequent rains in many 
States. There was local hail damage in| 
the Southeast and complaints of drifting | 
soil in some sections of the Northwest. 

Wheat Outlook Excellent 

Small Grains.—Progress and condition | 
of Winter wheat in the Ohio Valley con-| 
tinued very good to excellent: consider- 
able jointing was noted, while heading 
has begun in the lower valley areas. The 
crop looks well in Missouri, but growth} 
was slow in Iowa. In the Southwest, in-| 
cluding the area from Nebraska south-| 
ward, progress and condition remain 
mostly very good; wheat is showing in 
boot in southeastern Kansas, with some| 
heading in the extreme southern part. 
In Oklahoma and Texas it is heading | 
rather generally, with some local ripen- 
ing noted in Texas. Weather conditions 
were unfavorable in the Northwest, with 
Winter wheat poor to only fair in Mon-| 
tana and large areas being reseeded, while 
in Washington high winds and law hu- 
midity rapidly reduced the surface mois- 











Trade Situation Abroad 
Shown in Weekly Survey 
{Continued from Page 4.] 


chants with a tendency to limit imports 
of essentials. 

The increased import duties on food- 
stuffs is expected locally to gesult in an 
advance in the cost of living. The last} 
third of increased import duty on food- 
stuffs became effective April 8. Many 
of the objections to the proposed new gen- 
eral tariff law made by the President have 
not been accepted by the House of Repre- | 
sentatives. Collections remain difficut. It 
is anticipated that the next coffee crop 
will be smaller but of better quality. Coffee 
prices are somewhat weaker. 


Dominican Republic 

Dominican Republic——General business 
conditions in the Dominican Republic 
showed no marked change during April. 
Trade is lethargic, and the credit situa- 
tion is such as to warrant extreme caution | 
on the part of American exporters. Un- 
employment in the capital increased dur- 
ing April, it being reported that some 
12,000 laborers and about 4,000 semiprofes- 
sional workers are idle in the city of San 
Domingo; the number of unemployed 
throughout the rest of the Republic has 
decreased from 26,000 idle workers re- 
ported in March, to some 22,00v in April. | 


Guatemala 

Guatemala. — Imports into Guatemala 
during the first quarter of 1931 decreased 
approximately 20 per cent, although mer- 
chandise sales in the same period regis- 
tered a much smaller decline. Sales in 
most lines during April were cgnsider- 
ably below the preceding month. A short- 
age in the dgmestic rice crop forecasts 
fairly large imports of this commodity 
until July. Coffee exports up to April 
10 amounted to approximately 790,000 
quintals, and it is reported that from 
75,000 to 100,000 quintals are still await- | 
ing shipment. | 











cereals are beginning to head in the 


Southwest, with some nearly ready to 
harvest. 


In the Spring wheat region low tem-| 
peratures and freezes caused some injury, | 


while growth was generally retarded. Rain 
is still needed throughout most of the 
area, although there were some beneficial 
showers the latter part of the week, par- 
ticularly in eastern -portions. Qats are 
heading north to southern Kansas, while 


'they are jointing in parts of the Ohio 


Valley; in the Southwest they are head- 
ing rather generally, with some ripening 
noted locally. Growth of barley and flax 
was retarded in the northern Great Plains, 





ture, with local blowing reported. Winter ‘with some frost injury in places. Rice | in some other sections. In Iowa seeding | 


|planting is about finished in Louisiana, | has been materially slowed up, with plant- | 
with er of the crop fair. | ing less than half completed, while com- 
Unfavorable for Corn plaints of slow germination are rather gen- 
Corn.—The week was decidedly unfavor-| eral in Illinois. 
able for corn because of low temperatures} Cotton —Cool, cloudy weather was 


gen- | 


planting and germination. 
a small amount of seeding was accom-| cially in the Carolinas and Virginia. 
plished, and there were many complaints! most cotton sections temperatures were 4) 
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considerable replanting indicated in the ows and pastures was slow in the North- 
north and west; in the south stands are} west, but in most eastern areas advance 


fairly good and chopping is progressing.| was good, with general improvement in| 


In Oklahoma the soil is too cool and wet 


many parts, due to the rains. There is 


\for favorable germination, and only a/a rather general shortage of water in most | 


small amount is up, with irregular stands. | of the great western grazing areas, except | 
throughout the belt and frequent rains/erally unfavorable for cotton although/In the central States of the belt growth|in the southern Rocky Mountain section, 
over considerable sections, which retarded | conditions were somewhat more favorable | of early fields in the south was slow be-| with ranges varying widely. Livestock are 


conditions were unfavorable. 


In fact, only|in the northeast portion of the belt, espe-| cause of low temperatures, while in cen-|continuning in largely satisfactory shape, 
In; tral and northern portions cool, cloudy | although in parts sheep shearing has been 
It was also seriously delayed. 

throughout the principal producing areas/ to 10 degrees below normal, and the cool- | too cool and wet in Georgia, with much | 


Frosts were reported locally in the East 


of slow and uncertain germination. The| ness was accompanied by cloudy or show- | cotton unplanted in the north, but in|south to Kentucky and in the West to 


progress of early corn in the Southwest | ery weather in most sections. 
was poor, with planting in Kansas rang- 
ing from one-half to three-fourths done| and the progress of cotton was slow, with | 
in the Southeast and only about one-fourth | recent planting germinating poorly and | 











Virginia. 


| other eastern States the weather was more | northern New Mexico. 
In Texas cool nights were unfavorable | favorable, especially in North Carolina and | was largely slight, although in local areas 


Damage to truck 


considerable harm was indicated; growth | 
Miscell€neous Crops.—Growth of mead-/| was generally retarded, but in southern! 
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and eastern sections advance was satis- 
factory. Potato’ digging was suspended in 
northern Florida, due to excessive rains, 


while there was some frost injury to the 
crop in northern parts of. the country. 
Sugar cane is good in Louisiana, while 
sugar beets are doing well; except in the 
Southeast, the weather was somewhat too 
cool for tobacco, with advance retarded in 
northern parts. Fruit was probably not 
seriously damaged by frost, except locally. 
The wind during pollination seriously af- 
fected fruit in’ Washington where reduced 
setting was noted. Citrus groves are in 
good to excellent condition in eastern 
States, while navel and valencia oranges 
have set lighter than usual in California, 
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“Reach for a 
' LUCKY instead” 
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Irritants 


Now! Please! —Actually put your 
finger on your Adam’s Apple. Touch 
Apple—Do you 
know you are actually touching your 


larynx? —This is your voice box— it 


you consider your Adam’s Apple, you 
are considering your throat —your 
vocal chords. Don’t rasp your throat 
with harsh irritants —Reach fora 
LUCKY instead —Remember, LUCKY 
STRIKE is the only cigarette in 
America that through its exclusive 
“TOASTING” process expels certain 
harsh irritants present in all raw 
tobaccos. These expelled irritants 
are sold to manufacturers of chem- 
ical compounds. They are not present 
in your LUCKY STRIKE, and so we 


Adam’s 


Apple.” 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 
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Florida Votes 


Inheritance Tax 
In New Measure 


| Latest 


Substitute Bill Passed by ,.,, 


Both Houses and Sent to) 
Governor Is Designed to| 
Meet Previous Objections | 





TALLAHASSEE, Fia., May 13. 


The Florida House of Representatives 
on May 12 gave its unanimous approval 
to the new inheritance tax bill. The bill 
now goes to Governor Carlton for his 
action, the Senate having approved ‘it by 
a vote of 31 to 4. 

The bill was passed pursuant to a con- 
stitutional amendment adopted last No- 
vember, permitting the levy of an estate 
tax not exceeding the amount which is 
allowed as a credit against the Federal 
tax. According to the Florida Attorney 
General's office the amount of tax pay- 
able by the Florida estates will not be 
increased. , 

The reason for this is that in comput- 
ing the Federal estate tax a deduction 
is permitted for similar State taxes, such 
deduction, however, being limited to 80 
per cent of the Federal levy. Under the 
proposed law, the amount of State tax 
would exactly equal the Federal credit. 

A previous bill was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor on the ground that it did not con- 
form to the Federal Act and because a 
part of the revenue to be derived from 
the proceeds was to be used for the 
schools. Funds available for school pur- 
poses should be definite and certain, the 
Governor declared. The bill is designated 
to overcome both of these objections, ac- 
cording to its framers. ‘ 





Reappraisements Fix 
Import Duty Valuations 


New York, N. Y., May 13.—Numerous 
reappraisement decisions have just been 
handed dowh here by the Customs Court. | 
These decfsions, fixing import valuations 
for duty assessment purposes, cover the 
following: ‘ 

Wet salted calfskins, imported from 
Hamburg and entered at New York by 
Andresen, Stern, Inc.; barrels, containing 
green limes, imported from Kingston, Ja- 
maica, B. W. I., and entered at the port) 
of New York by the S. Sehwartz Fruit} 
Company, Inc.; decorated glassware, im- | 
ported from Orsjo, Sweden, and entered | 
at New York by B. Tomby & Company; 
drums containing cornelin, imported from 
Darmstadt. Germany. and entered at New 
York by Martin & Bechtold, Inc.; wool 
cloth patterns, imvoried from Hudders- 
fie'd. Encland, and entered at New York 
by Eowse, Mead & Sons, Inc.; paper boxes, 
imported from Piracus, Greece, and en- 


tered at New York by John Malouchos. 
Coiton tapestry cloth (artificial silk, 
cRief value), imported from Prague, 


Czechoslovakia, and entered at New York 
by the Globe Shipping Co., Inc., for the 
International Merchandising Syndicate; | 
cotton velvet rigbons, imported from Kre-| 
feld, Germany, and entered at New York 
by Fry & Friedsam. 

Tax on lighting carbons, imported from | 
Nuremberg, Germany, and entered at New 
York by Hugo Reisinger, Inc., et al. So- 
called lighting tax of 20 per cent, im-| 
posed by the German government, held by 
the court, in this case, to be a sales tax, 
collected at the time of the sale of the 
merchandise by the German seller and, 
therefore, part of the dutiable value of the 
merchandise. 

Fur-sewing machines, imported from 
Berlin and entered at New York by C.! 
A. Haynes & Co. for the U. S. Blind Stitch 
Machine Corp.; sprats in oil, ete., im- 
ported from Vigo, Spain, and entered at! 
Ponce, P. R., by Rivas Conde & Com-| 
pany; sole leather, imported from Kitch- 
ener and other places in Canada and en- 
tered through the port of St. Albans, Vt., 
by the Central Vermont Ry. 
Cc. G. Flynn Leather Co. ' 
(Reappraisement Circular Nos. 2003 to 
2014.) | 

| 


The Court of Appeals of the District | 
of Columbia, May 13, allowed Harry M.| 
Biackmer until July 6 to perfect his appli- 
cation to the Supreme Court of the Uniled 
States for review of the contempt of court 
case brought against him by the Federal 
Government for reiusal to return to this 
country from France as a witness in 
prosecutions growing out of the Senatorial 
oi' investigation of the Harding Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Blackmer was fined $30,000 
each on two indictments for contempt. | 

The Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia issued an order staying the 
mandate to the Supreme Court of the 
District which follows its affirmance of 
the conviction under the rules. 

Mr. Blackmer was served with a sub- 
poena to appear as a witness by a United 
States Consul in France. Service was 
made under an Act of Congress of 1926 
providing for such service and further 
authorizing contempt proceedings and the 
seizure of the property of the witness 
within this country, should he fail to ap- 
pear. The constitutionality of the statute 
is involved in the case which the Court of | 
Appeals determined in favor of the Gov- 
ernment. 


H. M. Blackmer to Seek 


Review of Contempt Case 


» 


Secretary Wilbur Indorses 
Abandonment of Classies 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


Creek and Roman instivutions. Every- 
body dozsn’t have to know Latin and 
Gr--k grémmar to know about those civil- 


izetionss which still mcan much to us.” 

Additional infor.nation on the abandon- 
ment of classics in American institutions 
of higher learning, made available by Dr. 
“Walter J. Greenleaf, associate specialist 
in higher education in the Federal office 
of Education, follows: 

The break with the classics as tradi- 
tional requirements of what was regarded 
as essentiel to education began in the 
wes’. As new institutions sprang up 
parclicl with the advancing frontier, the 
founders were not as encumbered with! 
tredition as the scholars of the eastern 





univers:tics. Nor wes public opinion as 
S«nsitive to the requirements laid down 
by tradition 


Sct Up Varicty of Degrees ' 
Newer couis’s gradually compelled uni- 
vevsiy auchorii.s to st up a variety 
of d-srecs. Larger nun.bers of students 
turned to the couys-s which offered them 
whei they regarded as more essontial to 
their needs in the life they planned. Con- 
Sidereble pressure in opposition to Latin 
and Greck has been leveled against the 
coll-ges by the students themselves. 
has pscome? anparent to a number of 
ee n colleves, where the traditiona! 
Letn and Greek eimphas's has lingered, 
that these lancuases heave a place, but a 
spec.a! rather than a gene:al place in one’s 
education. Some of them have boldly 
lifted the general compulsory requirement 
for the Bachelor's degree in Arts and have 
set up optional alternatives, - 
The private institutions continue more | 
conservative than the publicly supported | 
ones. 


J. A. Folger & Company, Folger Estate| 


Inland Finance Company. 


Rulings by Board 


eals 


Of Tax App 


Decisions 
Cases Involve Railway and 
Utility Returns 


Promulgated May 13 


New York, Chicago & St. 
Railroad Co. Docket No. 21047. 

1. A railroad, having defaulted in 
payment of interest on its outstanding 
bonds, its property was decreed to be 
sold as an entirety to discharge the 
bonds, and compliance with th_ de- 
cree was effected through a reorgani- 
zation. The property was sold to a 
committee represcnting bondholders, 
creditors, and siockholders, and the 
committee conveyed it to severe! cor- 
porations organized to cperaie the 
properiy for a fixed price payable in 
stock and notes. The latter corpora- 
tions were in turn consolidated and 
their stock, which was held by the 
committee, was exchanged par for par 
for the stock of the consolidated com- 
pany, and the stock of the latter was 
distributed among the participating 
stockholders of the old corporation. 
The consolidated company thereupon 
issued to the committee its mortgage 
bonds secured by the property ac- 
quired, in satisfaction of such part 
of the purchase price as was not paid 
in stock of the underlying corporations, 
and the committee distributed new 
bonds to some of the old bondholders 
of a par value in excess of the par 
value of the old bonds surrendered. 
All of these steps were taken pursuant 
to a plan of reorganization formulated 
before aciual sale of the property un- 
der decree of court. The evidence did 
not disclose whether the old bonds 
were issued at a discount or whether 
there was, at the time of the transac- 
tion, any unamodrtized discount, or 
whether the new bond issue was 
greater in face amount than the value 
of the property would justify as prin- 
cipal. Held, that difference between 
the par value of the new bonds dis- 
tributed to the old bondholders and 
the par value of the old bonds sur- 
rendered was not discount, and the 
consolidated company, which was on 
the accrual basis, was not entitled to 
deduct any part thereof by way of 
amortization. Western Maryland Rail- 
way Co. v. Commissioner, 33 Fed. ‘2d) 
695, distinguished. 


2. The new corporation which pur- 
chases some of the aforesaid bonds for 
less than their face value, realizes 
no taxable gain. 


3. Where rentals from property are 
received, apparently contemporane- 
ously with the tenant's occupancy, and 
the evidence casts no doubt on the 
recipieni’s ownership of the ventals 
whin received beyond its own uncer- 
tainty about a possible claim of 
ownersh’p o: part of them by another, 
no part of such rentals may be re- 
garded as income for a later year in 
which they were transferred from a 
suspense account to profit and loss 
and reported in the return as income. 


Company. Docket Nos. 22212, 30721 
31200, 35147. 
Held that the petitioners and J. 


A. Folger & Company, a California 
corporation, were affiliated corpora- 
tions within section 240 of the Acts 
of 1918 and 1921, during the periods 
involved. 


29916 and 39686. 

Subscribers to capital stock, after 
making partial payment on their sub- 
scription agreemenis, defaulted in 
meeting the remaining payments due. 
The subscription agreements, together 
with payments then made, were de- 
clared forfeited to the corporation, 
but with the privilege granted to the 
subscribers to resubscribe and thereby 
receive credit for the payments de- 
clared forfeited. Held, the payments 
declared forfeited are not income to 
the corporation. 


Co., for the Henry F. Cochrane. Docket No. 34435, 


Held that numerous expenditures 
made by petitioner in a professional 
capacity as a lawyer on behalf of his 
clients are noi deductible as ordinary 
and necessary busines expenses of pe- 
tioner for the year in which the ex- 
penditures were made. Held, fur- 
ther, that amounts paid petitioner in 
the following year as reimbursement 
for such expenditures did not consti- 
tute income to petitioner in such 
year and should be excluded from in- 


_ come reported for that year. 


An amount paid by petitioner to 
reimburse another of his clients for 
losses sustained by such cilent, due to 
petitioner's error in representing such 
client in a legal capacily, held to be 
deductible from petitioner's gross in- 
come of the year in which the amount 
was paid. 

Claimed deduction on account of 
taxes paid on real estate disallowed 
in absence of evidence as to the na- 
ture of the taxes. 

Claimed deductions on account of 
depreciation sustained on houses dis- 
allowed for lack o! evidence. 

Claime& deductions on account of 
expenditures on houses disallowed in 
the absence of evidence as to whether 
they constituted payments for repairs 
or capital expenditures. 

The amount of rent received by pe- 
titioner from real estate held properly 
included in his gross income. 


| Fall River Electric Light Co. Docket 
Nos. 41468, 43217, 44901. 
Income. Bond Premium. Petitioner 


issued and sold in 1925, $2,000,000 of 
its first morigage 5 per cent 20-year 
bonds, receiving therefor in that year 
$2,125,400. Held, that the premium 
recvived represents taxable income, to 


be amortized over the life of the 
bonds. 

Deductions. Interest on Bonds. 
Petiiioner, in computing net income 


on its returns for the years 1925, 
1926, and 1927, deducted the interest 
accrucd and paid in each of those 
years on its first mortgage 20-year 
bonds issued in 1925 at a premium. 
Held, that petitioner is entitled, under 
section 234(a)(3) of the Revenue Act 
of 1926, to deduct in each of those 
years all of the interest so paid or 
acciued and that respondent may not 
adjust such deductions by eliminating 


in Federal 


Louis | 


Docket Nos. 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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| Illinois Law Permitting Women Jurors 
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| naps 
| Supreme Court of State Finds That Adoption of Amend- | 





| 





| Held to Have Been Invalidly Enacted 


ments by Popular Vote Was an Improper Delegation of | 
» . Vested Power by Legislature 








| 






delegating such legislative powers to the 
people at large, must.be regarded as so 
thoroughly established that it needs no 
discussion.” The court, referring to the 


that, “Starting with and fully accepting 
the elementary proposition involved in 
and decided by the Barto case, we find 
that subsequent decisions have declared 


that the doctrine of that case should not 


be pushed beyond the question there in- 
volved and that the Legislature may pass 
a statute which is a completed law affect- 
ing or conferring rights upon a restricted 
locality but to become operative only in 


| the event of an affirmative vote by the 
| people of such locality.” 


el In Ex partie Wall, supra, the court said: 


\“To say that tne legislators may deem a 
| law to be expedient provided the people. 


| SPRINGFIELD, Itt. | stituted among men deriving their just{law. By section 5 of article 11 of the 


PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS EX REL. | 
CHARLES M. THOMSON 


Vv. 
JoserH H. BARNETT ET AL., JURY COMMIS- 
SIONERS, ETC. 
| Illinois Supreme Court. 
No. 20841. 
| Application for writ of mandamus. 
| Water F. Dopp and WiLiarp R, MATHANY 
| for petitioner; EstHer A. DUNSHEE, 
Sanpers, CHILDs, Boss & Wescott, Wi1- | 
L1aM L. BourLanp and BertHa C. Cari- 
son for respondents. 
Opinion of the Court | 
April 30, 1931 
Dunn, C. J.—Upon leave given a peti- 
tion was filed at the April term by Charles. 
M. Thomson, a resident, citizen and tax- 


payer of the County of Cook, praying for 
{a writ of mandamus commanding the jury 
commissioners of the County of Cook to 
| prepare the jury list and perform all du- 
ties in connection therewith and to place 
male persons only on such jury list. The 
respondents demurred to the petition and 
the cause has been submitted on the peti- | 
tion, demurrer and briefs of thé parties | 
and their oral arguments. | 

The 56th General Assembly passed a/| 
bill for an act to amend section 2 of “An | 
act to authorize judges of courts of rec- | 
ord to appoint jury commissioners and | 
prescribing their powers and duties” ap- | 
proved June 15, 1887, as amended (Laws | 
of 1929, p. 538); and a bill for an act | 
to amend sections 1 and 4 of “An act con- 
cerning jurors, and to repeal certain acts 
therein named” approved Feb. 41, 1894 
| (Laws of 1929, p. 539). These bills were 
approved by the Governor on June 14 
and June 17, 1929, respectively. 


Basis Stated for 


Objection to Laws 


Each act contained the _ provision: 
“This act shall not be in force unless the 
question of its adoption has been sub- 
mitted to the legal voters of this State 
and approved by a majority of all the 
votes cast upon the proposition. Such 
question shall be submitted to such legal 
voters at the general election to be held 
on Tuesday next after the first Monday 
or November, A. D. 1930." Each act fur- 
ther provided that “if a majority of the | 
legal vovers of this State voting upon said 
proposition voile in tavor of this act, it! 
shall therchy and thereupon be in force | 
and efiect in this Siate.” Both acts were | 


| submitted at the election specified and a| 
majority of the votes cast on the proposi- 


tion was in each case in favor of the act. 


The issue presented is the constitution- 
| ality of these two acts. The petitioner 
; contends, (1) that the General Assembly 
has no constitutional power to proviac| 
| for jury service by women; (2) that the| 
| bills in questjon were attempted delega- | 
| tions of legislative power contrary to es-| 
| tablished principles of law and to the limi- 
tations of the Constitution. In view of 
the conclusion we have reached on the 
latter contention it will be unnecessary 
to consider the former. 


The fundamental principle of our na- 
tignal government is the equality of rights 
ot’all citizens under the law. The unani- 
mous declaration of the 13 United States 
of America of their independence and of 
the dissolution of all connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain was 
founded upon the truths which it stated 
to be self-evident that all men are created 
|equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
| that among them are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness; and that to 
| secure these rights governments are in- 





powers from the consent of the governed. 
The reference is, of course, to the equal- 


}ity of natural rights under the law and 
| not to any equality of conditions, abilities, 


intelligence, traits, qualitics, characteris- 
tics and attributes, mental, moral, physi- 
col or material which naturally differ in 
different individuals. Thirteen years after 
this declaration when the colonies made 
good their position as free and imdepend- 
ent States, the people of the United States 
of America represented by their delegates 
selected in the several States, ordained 
and established for the United States a 
Constitution having for its foundation the 
principle that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 


Legislative Powers as 


Vested in General Assembly 


The rights and powers of government 
are vested in the whole people and the 
constitutions of all the States of the 


| Union recognize the people as the source 


of all governmental power, not only all 
legislative power but all executive power 
and all judicial power. The first consti- 
tution of the State of Illinois was adopted 
by a convention of delegates at Kaskaskia 
and article 8 contained the following dec- 
laration: “That the general, great and 
essential principles of liberty and free 
government may be recognized and unal- 
terably established, we declare: 1. That 
all men are born equally free and inde- 
pendent, and have certain inherent and 
indefeasible ‘rights: among which are 


those of enjoying and defending life and | 


liberty, and of acquiring, possessing and 
protecting property and reputatiéh and of 
pursuing their own happiness.” Section 
1 of article 2 provided: 
authority of this State shall be vested in 
a general assembly, which shall consist 


| of a Senate and House of Representatives, 
| both to be elected by the people.” 


The first two sections of article 13 of the 
Constitution of 1848 are the same as the 
first two sections of article 8 of the Con- 
stitution of 1818, and section 1 of article 


|3 of the Constitution of 1848 is the same 


as section 1 of article 2 of the Constitu- 
tion of 1818. In the ConsStitution of 1870 
the legislative power is vested in the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the same words as in the 
two previous constitutions and section 1 
of article 2 is as follows: “All men are 
by nature free and indopendent, and have 
certain inherent and inalienable rights— 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. To secure these 
rights and the protection of property, 
governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 


Rules Applicable to 


Delegation of Powers 
Thus all the legislative power inherent 


in the people of the State of Illinois has | 


been vested in the General Assembly ex- 


cept in those cases in which the power | 


has by express limitation or necessary 
implication been withheld. Since it alone 
has the power, the General Assembly has 
also the duty, and -upon it alone rests 
the full responsibility of legislation, This 
power it may not delegate to any other 
officers or persons or groups of persons 
or even to the whole body of the people 
or to a majority of the voters of the State 


voting at a general election or at a special 
election, 


The constitution has made no general 
provision for a referendum of any act of 
the General Assembly to a vote of the 
people of the whole State, to determine 
whether or not that act shall become a 
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CURRENT LAW 


— Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


” 








FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AC 


of State scintilla of evidence rule— 
The so-called scintilla of evidence rule 
statute of such State was not applicable 


T—Actions in State courts—Application 


which obtains in Ore 


gon by reason of a 
in an action in an 


Oregon State court” 


under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, since such rule is a rule of sub- 
stantive law and not a rule of procedure, and since the kind or amount of evi- 


| dence required to establish liability under the Federal Em 
| not subject to the control of the several States, 
Hopkins v. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railwa 


| 1685, April 28, 1931. 


MECHANICS’ LIENS—Subjects of liens—Fuel used to heat b 


steam for operation of hoist and mixer— 


| Fuel used to heat a building in the course of constr 


to operate a hoist and mixer are 
struction of the building. 


enable 


Walker et al. v. Collins Construction Co, et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., 


30, 1931. 


ployers’ Liability Act is 


y Co. et al.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 





uilding and generate 


uction and to generate steam 
if reasonably necessary to a proper con- 


No, 27695, April 





MECHANICS’ LIENS—Waiver of right to lien—S 
between owner and general contractor—Effect as 


tipulation against liens in contract 
to subcontractor— 


A stipulation against mechanics’ liens, in a contract between the owner and a 
general contractor for the construction of a building, did not deprive a subcon- 


tractor of a right to‘a lien, unless he assented to the 


be bound thereby. 


Walker et al. v, Collins Construction Co, et al.; 


30, 1931, 


stipulation and agreed to 


Nebr, Sup. Ct., No. 27695, April 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Liability for torts—Defect of park manhole 
cover—Injury sustaified by pedestrian—Application of doctrine of res ipsa loquitur— 

A city was not liable for injuries sustained by a pedestrian who stepped upon a 
park sidewalk manhole cover which gave way and caused her to fall, in the absehce 
of a showing of negligence and of either constructural or actual notice to the city 


of the existence of the defect, since the city did not have such e 


xclusive management 


and control as to make the doctrine of the res ipsa loquitur applicable, 


City of Cleveland v, Pine; Ohio Sup. Ct 


» No, 22623, April 29, 1931. 





WAR RISK INSURANCE—Action on policy—Evidence—Entries b 
service—Admissibility—Exceptions to hearsay rule— 


y officers during 


In a war veterans’ action on a war risk policy to recover disability benefits, a 
tag purporting to have been signed by an Army officer at a camp at which the 
veteran had been stationed, a field medical card showing the dates of his admission 


to various hospitals and the date when he was sent to the United 


States bearing 


the signature of various officers of the Medical Corps of the Army, and the en- 
velope in which the fleld card was contained showing the diagnosis of the veteran’s 
ailment, all bearing the veteran’s name, rank, regiment, and identification number 
were admissible in evidence to show the veteran's condition at the time of the 


“The legislative | 


| Constitution it is provided that no act of 
|the General Assembly authorizing or cr:- 
ating corporations or associations with 
| banking powers nor amendments thereto 
‘shall go into efiect or in any manner be 
in force unless the same shall be submit- 
| ted to a vote #f the people at the gen- 
eral election next sifeceeding the passage 
of the same and be approved by a majority 
|of all the votes cast at such election for 
or against such law. 

By the amendment of the Constitution 
which became section 34 of article 4 of 


the Constitution, it was provided that no} 


law based on that amendment affecting 
the municipal government of the City of 


| Chicago should take effect until such law; 
| 


should be consented to by a majority of 
the legal voters of the city voting on the 
auestion at any election, general, mu- 
nicipal or special. In cases of this kind 
| the General Assembly was not only per- 
mitted but was required to submit its ac- 
tion by a referendum to the people of the 
|city or the State and its acts in such 


|cases could not go into effect or in any) 


| manner be in force until the required 
|majority of voters had consented. 

Independent of any written constitution 
| John Locke wrote in 1689: “The legisla- 
| ture can not transfer the power of mak- 
| ing laws to any other hands; for, it be- 
| ing but a delegated power from the peo- 
| ple, they who have it can not pass it over 
| to others. * * * Legislative action neither 
| must nor can transfer the power of mak- 
| ing laws to anybody else, or place it any- 
where, but where the people have.” 
Treaties of. Government, p. 276.) 

This is the geng¢ral rule of constitutional 
law sustained by the weight of judicial 
decisions, though not without the excep- 
tion of some cases which hold that the 
Legislature may pass a general act mak- 
ing its becoming a law expressly dependent 
upon its approval by a majority of voters 
|}On a referendum to the people of the 
co State. 


Acts Required to Be 

ig . 
|\Completed by Legislature 
| In this State it is held that to sustain} 
an act whose constitutionality is drawn | 
in question it must appear to have been | 
|cOmMplete when it came from the Legisla- | 
jture. (Arms v. Ayer, 192 Ill. 601; Sheldon 
| V- Hoyne, 216 id. 222.) Thcresore the first | 
| primary election law was hcld invalid, be- 
;cause, among oiher reasons, of the pro- 
vision in section 6 that the county cen-| 
| tral committee of each pariy should de- 
| termine whether the county officers should | 
be nominated at the primary election by | 
the voters or by delegates chosen at tates | 





election and also whether the candidates 
should be nominated by” a majority or 
plurality vote, thus delegating to county 
central committees legislative authority to | 
determine what the substantial features | 
of the law should be. (People v. Election 
Commissioners, 221 Tl. 11.) 


For a like reason, among others, the 
second primary election law which con- 
ferred on the county central committees 
of political parties power to designate and 
establish delegate districts and made the 
entire act dependent for its operation 
upon the action of such committees was 
held unconstitutional and void in Rouse 
|v. Thompson, 228 Ill. 522. A statute which 
jis incomplete in declaring what consti- 
/tutes a violation of its provisions but au- 
| thorizes a public officer or an administra- 
| tive or executive board to determine that 
question is valid as delegating legislative 
power to the officer or board. ‘Sheldon 
v. Hoyne, supra; Board of Administra- 
tion v. Miles, 278 Ill. 174; Kenyon v. Moore, 
287 id. 233; Schaezlein v. Cabaniss, 135 
|Cal. 466; Hewitt v. State Board of Med. 
| Ex., 148 Cal. 590.) ‘ 


| The cases which have been cited are | 
illustrations of the generally recognized | 
rule of law that legislative power may: 
|not be delegated. In none of them was 
| there a referendum to the people of the | 
State and therefore in none of them did 
the precise state of facts in this case ex- 
|ist. The exact question mm this case was 
considered by the Supreme Court of Ohio 
}in Cincinnati, Wilmington and Zanesville 
Railroad Company v. Clinton County, 1) 
Ohio St. 77; by the New York Court of 
| Appeals in Barto v. Himrod, 8 N. Y. 483; 
and People v. Kennedy, 207 N. Y. 533, and 
;by the Supreme Court of California in 
| Ex parte Wall, 48 Calif. 313. 


|Ruling by Ohio 
| Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of Ohio said “That | 
| the General Assembly cannot surrender | 
;any portion of the legislative authority | 
| with which it is invested, or authorize its | 
exercise by any other person or body, is 
|® proposition too clear for argument, and | 
}is denied by no one, This inability arises | 
no less from the general principle appli- | 
cable to every delegated power requiring | 
knowledge, discretion, and rectitude, in| 
its exercise, than from the positive pro- | 
visions of the constitution itself. The| 
; people, in whom it resided, have volun- | 
tarily relinquished its exercise, and have | 
positively ordained that it shall be vested | 
in the General Assembly. It can only be) 
reclaimed by them, by an amendment or | 
abolition of the constitution, for which | 
; they alone are competent. To allow the | 
|General Assembly to cast it back upon 
| them, would be to subvert the Constitu- 
tion and change its distribution of powers, 
without their action. or consent. The 
checks, balances, and safeguards of that 
instrument, are intended no less for the 
protection and safety of the minority, 
than the majority;. hence, while it con- 
tinues in force every citizen has a right 
|to demand that his civil conduct shall be 
| regulated by the associated wisdom, intel- 
ligence, and intergrity of the whole rep- 
resentation of the State.” 

In Barto v. Himrod, supra, it appeared 
| that the Legislature had adopted an en- 
actment entitled, “An act establishing 
free schools throughout the State” and 
had provided by one of the sections, “the 





(Two | 





| manner. 


| consequence of the votes of 


shall deem it expedient is to suggest an 
abandonment of the legislative function 
by those to whose wisdom and patriotism 
the Constitution has intrusted the prerog- 
ative of determining whether a law is 
or is not expedient. 
effect upon a subsequent event, when it 
comes from the hands of the Legislature, 
must be a law in presenti to take ef- 
fect in future. On the.question of the 
| expediency of the law the Legislature must 
| exercise its own judgment definitely and 
finally. If it can be made to take effect 
on the occurrence of an event, the Legis- 
lature must declare the law expedient if 
the event shall happen, but inexpedient 
if it shall not happen. They can appeal 
to no other man or men to judge for them 
in relation to its present or future pro- 
priety or necessity; they must exercise 


that power themselves, and thus perform ; 


the duty imposed upon them by the Con- 
stitition. But in case of a law drawn 
to take effect if it shall be approved by 
a popular vote, no event affecting the 
expediency of the law is expected to 
happen. The expediency or wisdom of the 
law, abstractly considered, does not de- 
pend on a vote of the people. If it is 
unwise before the vote is taken it is equally 
unwise afterwards. The Legislature has 
no more right to refer such a question to 
the whole people than to a single indi- 
vidual.” 


Effect of Popular Vote 
On Expediency of Law 


Where an enactment of the General 
Assembly, approved by the Governor, pro- 
vided for its submission to a vote of the 
people as to whether it should become a 
law or not, it was held that this pro- 
vision was void and the vote of the people 
pursuant thereto without legal effect, and 
that the enactment became a law when 
it passed the two houses and was ap- 
proved by the Governor. (‘Santo v. State, 
2 Is. 165; State v. Beneke, 9 id. 203.) 





case of Barto v. Himrod, supra, stated | 


A siatute to take! 






























NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official dvcuments 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 

is at end of Jast line. 


Abercrombie, 
interpreting. 
British academy, 


Lascelles. Plea for liberty of 

Ann. Shakespeare lecture of 
1930. (British academy. 
Ann. Shakespeare lecture, 1930.) 30 =p. 
Lond., H. Milford, 1930. 31-4037 


Aiken, Conrad P. Genenna. N. 2a 

Random heuse 1930 31-8185 

Akers, Chas. E. History of South Ameri¢a. 

New ed. 781 p. N. Y.; E. P. Dutton & co., 

1930. 31-286523 

Anderson, Sherwood. Amer. county fair. 

p., illus. N. Y¥., Random house, 1930. 

, 31-8318 

Barrett, James W. The World, the fiesh and 

Messrs. Pulitzer. 117 p. N. Y¥., Vanguard 

31-4398 

Litter of the rose leaves. 
N. Y., Random house, 1930. 


i2 Pp. 


press, 1931. 
Benet, Stephen V. 
20 p., illus. 


Bromfield, Louis. Tabloid news. 
N. Y., Random house, 1930. 
E. New approach to Christian 
205 p. Anderson, Ind., Warner press, 
* 31-8315 
Catherine. Life of Robert - 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & 
31-8400 
History of opera in England. 80 
Taunton, Barnicott é& Pearce, 1930. 
31-8206 
Chabot, Fredk. C. Indians and missions. 
(His San Antonio series. no. iil.) San 
Antonio, Tex., Naylor prtg. co., 1930. 
31-8392 
130 p., 
San Antonio, Naylor prtg. co., 1931. 
31-8395 
of province 
no. iv.) 31 
Naylor prtg. 
31-8391 


Brown, Chas. 
unity. 
1931. 

Carswell, 
Burns. 
co., 1931. 

Cecil, Geo. 
Pp. 


Mrs. 
411 p. 


San Antonio and its beginnings. 
illus. 


San Fernando, 
of Tex. 
p., illus. 
co., 1930. 

Chant of the church: i. Reform of church 
music, by Mrs. Justine R. Ward. ii. Chant 
in parish churches, by Don R. Schoen- 
bechler. iii. News apostolic constitution 
“Divini cultus sanctitatem” of His Holiness 
Pope Pius xi (Dec. 20, 1928). (Popular litur- 
gical library, ser. iv, no. 5.) 40 p. College- 
ville, Minn., Liturgical press, 1930. 31-8203 


villa capital 
(San Antonio series. 
San Antonio, Tex., 


| Clark, Muriel. Long ago in Galilee; stories 
that may be true. 90 p. N. Y., Flemin 
H. Revell co., 1931. 31-831 


In opinions of the justices, 160 Mass. | 


586, the Justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts were required to 


give their opinion to the House of Repre-| 


sentatives upon the question, “Is it con- 
stitutional, in an act granting to women 
the right to vote in town and city elec- 
tions, to provide that such act shall take 
effect throughout the Commonwealth 
unon its accepiance by a majority vote of 
the voters of the whole Commonwealth?” 

Five of the judes answered this question 
in the negative and two in the affirmative. 
Four of the judges who answered in the 
negative united in an opinion in which 
they used& the following language: “It is 
true that a general law can be passed by 


the Legislature, to take effect upon the, 


this subsequent event can be the adoption 
of the law by a vote of the people has oc- 
casioned some differences of opinion, but 
the weight of authority is that a general 
law cannot be made to take effect in this 
Whether such legislation is sub- 
mitted to the people as a proposal for a 
law, to be voted upon by them and to 
become a law if they approve it, or as 
a law to take effect if they vote to ap- 
prove it, the substance of the transaction 
is that the legislative department declines 
to take the responsibility of passing the 
law; but the law has force, if at all, in 
the people: 
they ultimately are the legislators. It 
seems to us that by the Constitution, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
have been made the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government, and that there 
has not been reserved to the people any 
direct part in legislation. 


Means of Putting 


Legislation Into Effect 


The cases of Brawner v. Supervisor of 
Elections, 141 Md. 586, and State v. Hayes, 
61 N. H. 264, are other decisions that the 
people of the State having delegated to 
the Legislature the power of making its 
laws, that body cannot redelegate to the 
people themselves the power and authority 
thus conferred upon it, by making the 
validity of a statute affecting the whole 
State dependent upon a vote of the people. 

In Locke’s Appeal, 8 Pa. St. 508, it is 
said, that if the Legislature can delegate 
the law-making power to a majority of 
the voters, it can also confer such power 
upon the minority; and in the matter oi 
the Burrough of West Philadelphia, 5 W. 
& S. (Pa.) 283, it was said: “Under a 
well-balanced constitution, the Legis‘ature 


/can no more delegate its proper function 


than can the judiciary.” 

An act of the Legislature need not go 
into effect immediately on its passage and 
indeed under the constitution it can not 
take effect until the first day of July 
next after its passage unless in case of 
emergency to be expressed in the act the 
General Assentbly shall, by a vote of two- 
thirds of all the members elected to each 
house, otherwise direct. The Legislature 
may direct when an act shall take effect, 
and it may direct that it shall take effect 
upon the happening of a certain contin- 
gency or future event and the nature of 
the contingency or future event is imma- 
terial, if it is legal. A favorable vote of 
the people of the State is not, however, 
such a contingency or future event, as 
was held in Barto v. Himrod, supra. 


\Certain Laws Conditioned 


On Public Approval 


While the cases of Reilroad Co. v. Clin- 
ton County, supra, and People v. K nnedy, 
supra, hold as so thoroughly established 
as to need no discussion, that general 
powers of legislation are conferred ex- 
clusively upon the Legislature and that 
this body may not escape its duties and 
responsibilities by delegating such legis- 
lative powers to the people at large, it 
|is equally well established that an act 
ofthe Legislature is not unconstitutional 
| because by its terms it is to take effect 
only after it shall have been approved 
by the vote of the people of the locality 
affected. 


happening of a subsequent event. Whether | 


They cling in greater number to | without damaging 


in each year a portion equal to one- 
twuntieth of the prcmium r_ eived for 
the bonds as reprces-nting not interest, 
but a ropsyment to the investor of 
an aliquot part of the premium paid. 


the tvadilional requirements of these two 
laneuages. 
Unfortunately while the Office of Edu- 


cation has no statistics available in usable | 


form on the actual number of colleges and 


universities which still require these lan- | 


guages in those flelds regarded as prefer- 
able for the cultural degrees, it can be 
safely assumed that a considerable major- 
ity of the eastern colleges still place great 
weight to them, while those of the West 
have abandoned them. 

The principal reason for making the 
classics optional rather than compulsory, 
either as entrance requirement for and 
ultimate acquisition of certain degrees, 
seems to rest on the relative value of these 


| languages ultimately to the mass of grad- 


uates. Newer educational needs and 
standards have tended to limit their scope 
their significance. 


| 


entries, since the officers whg had made the entries were not as a practical matter 
available as witnesses and important evidence would be lost if the entries were not 
reccived, and since the entries were made by officers of the Government in the 
discharge of their offic:al duties with no mot.ve to record anything but the truth 
and subject to reprimand and humiliatjon if the entries were inaccurate, and the 
evidence was therefore within the exceptions to the hearsay rule in cases where 
such evidence is necessary and there is circumstantial guarantee of trustworthiness. 
Uniled States v. Wesecoat; C. C. A. 4, No, 3102, April 13, 1931. , 


Decisions Published in Full. Text in This lecuc 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Delegation of legislative power to people—Referendum 
as to taking effect of acis—Amendments permitting women to serve on juries— 

Acts of the 1929 Illinois General Assembly amending the Jury Commissioners 
Act of 1887 and the Jury Act of 1894 so as to permit women to serve on juries are 
void on the ground that the Legislature thereby delegated its general legislative 
power to the people, in violation of the Constitution, by reason of provisions in 
both acts that the “act shall not be enforced unless the question of its adoption 
has been subjected to the legal voters of this State and approved by a majority 
of all the votes cast upon the propostion” at an election to be held on a specified 
date, and cannot be sustained on the theory that the bills became laws when ap- 
proved by the Governor and that only questions involving the taking effect of 
such laws were referred to the people.—Thomson, People, etc., ex rel., v. Barnett 
et al. (Tl). Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 624, May 14, 1931. 





electors shall determine by ballot at the 
jannual election to be held in November 
next whether this act shall or shall not be- 
come a law.” The enactment was State- 
wide in its effect and did not purport to 
be a law when it left the Legislature, but 
| the cuesi‘on of its becoming a. law was 
submitted to the electors. It was merely 
a legiSlauve pronosition for a statute to 
be passed on by the people and it was 
held that this was an unconstitutional 
attempt by the Legislature to delegate its 
powers, and that even if, by the terms 
of the act, it had been declared to be a 
law tg take effect in case it should re- 
ceive majority the votes it would 
nevertheless have been invalid because the 
result of a popular vote upon the expe- 
diency of the law was not such a future 
event that a statute could be made to take 
|effect upon it according to the meaning 
{and intent of the Constitution. 

In People v. Kennedy, supra, the same 
court stated: “The proposition that by 








our Constitution general powers of legis- 
| lature are conferred exclusively upon the 
| Legislature and that this body may not 
| escape its duties and responsibilities by 


In accordance with this latter principle 
the courts in the two cases mentioned, 
whi sustaining the general principle that 
législative power can not be delegaied, 
|also upheld the legislation in question in 
| those cases which in each case only af- 
fected a single county in the State. It 
is not regarded that the rule against the 
delegation of legislative power is violated 
by vesting municipal corporations with 
certain powers of legislation on subjects 
of purely local concern connected with 
their municipal affairs. Laws of a gen- 
eral nature which may be thought desir- 
able by the inhabitants of certain locali- 
ties within the State but undesirable by 
the inhabiiants of o.hor localities some- 
times known as “local op.ion” laws, de- 
pend for their execution and enforcement 
upon the votes of some portion of the 
people and yet are not regarded as dele- 
gations of legislative power. (City of Chi- 
cago v. Stratton, 162 Ill, 494; Chicago 
Terminal Railroad Co. v. Grear, 223 id. 
104; Banta v. City of Chicago, 172 id. 204.) 
Delegation of power to make the law is 
forbidden as necessarily involving dis- 


cretion as to what the law shall be; but, 


Danzer, Mortimer. Studies on Arneth count— 


xv. Effect of tissue injury. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—-N. Y. univ., 1929.) 141-147. Lond., 
1930 31-8377 
Dreiser, Theo. Fine furniture. 35 p. N. Y., 
Random house, 1930. 31-8183 
Entwistle, Mary. Open windows. Cambridge, 


Mass, Central com. on united study of for- 

eign missions. 136 p. N. Y., Missionary 
educ. movement of U. 8. & Canada, 1931. 

§ 31-8316 

Ferry, W. A. Stole fees. (Catholic univ. of 

America. Canon Yaw studies, no. 59.) 107 

p. Wash., D. C., Catholic univ, of America, 

1930. 31-8313 

Gallishaw, John. sone problems of fic- 


tion writer. 298 p. G. P. Putnam's 

sons, 1931. 31-8401 
Gill, Conrad. Studies in Midland history. 

207 p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1930. 


31-8200 

Hayes, Helen M. Buddhist Pilgrim's progress, 
by ... from Shi yeu ki, “Records of jour- 
ney to Western paradise,”” by Wu Ch’eng-en. 
‘(Wisdom of East.) 105 p. Lond., J. Murray, 
1930. 31-8192 
Jackson, Jacob H. Bookkeeping and business 
knowledge, 1st year course, by .. . Thos, 
H. Sanders and A. Hugh Sproul. Rev. ed. 
1 v. Boston, Ginn & co., 1931. 31-8297 
Jitta, Abraham C. J. Holland's modern 
renascence; facts, figures and proportions. 
96 p., illus. The Hague, Commercial & In- 
dustrial dept. of Ministry of labor, com- 
merce & industry, for sale at M. Nijhoff’s, 
1930. 31-3440 
Knight, Howard V. Scenic and historic old 
Va. and eastern nati, parks, comp. and ed, 
by H. V. Knight and R. R. Stripling. 3 p., 


illus. Asheville, N. C., Southern parks & 
playgrounds, 1930. 31-8396 
Kozanowski, Henry N. Shot effect of emis- 
sion from oxide cathodes. (Thesis (Ph, 
D.)—Univ. of Mich., 1930.) 1314-1329 p., 
illus. Minneapolis, 1930. 31-8381 
Laski, Harold Jos. Politics. (Hour library.) 


nil., J. B. Lippincott to., 1931. 
” - 31-8305 
Lyall, Archibald. It isn't done; or, Puture of 
taboo among British islanders. (To-day & 
to-morrow.) 96 p. Lond., K. Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & co., 1930. 201 
Meyer, Jacob C. Church and state in Mass. 
trom 1740 to 1833, chap. in history of de- 
velopment of individual freedom. 276 B- 
Cleveland, Western Reserve univ. press, 1930. 
31-3524 
Moore, Geo. Aphrodite in Aulis. 340 p. N. 
Y., Fountain press, 1930. 31-4067 
Morrel, John S. Expansion of functions in 
series of functions generalizing the gamma 
function. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ, of Ill., 1927.) 11 p. Urbana, mi 


160 p. 





Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


May 13, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J, 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S.° Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. ; 

R. Morton Adams and S. Mortimer 
Ward Jr., of New York City, were ad- 
mitted to practice. 

Patents 

No. .2748. Lee De Forest v. Freeman H, 
Owens. Photographic printing machine. Ar- 
gued by Mr. Samuel E. Darby Jr. for ap- 
pellant and by Mr. Daniel L. Morris for ape 
pellee. 

No, 2749. Lee De Forest v. Hans Vogt et 
al. Recording sounds. Submitted on an 
agreed statement of counsel. Mr. Samuel x. 
Darby Jr. for appellant and by Mr. 8. Morti- 
mer Ward Jr. for appellee. 

No. 2760. Ex parte Clair L. Farrand. Im- 
provement in sound control apparatus. Ar- 
gued by Mr. Dean S. Edmonds for appellant 
and by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent 
Office. 


there can be no valid objection to a law 
which confers an authority or discretion 
as to its execution to be exercised under 
and in pursuance of the law itself. “The 
true distinction * * * is this: The Legis- 
lature can not delegate its power to make 
a law; that it can make a law to delegate 
a power to determine some fact or state 
of things upon which the law makes or 
intends to make its own action depend.” 
Locke’s Appeal, supra. 

Examples of laws of this character en- 
acted by the General Assembly but made 
dependent for their execution on a vote 
of the people of the locality to be affected, 
are an act to divide the county of Callatin 
and form out of the same the county of 
Saline, Peogle v. Reynolds, 5 Oil 1; the act 
for lecating and maintaining the South 
Park in the city of Chicago. People v. 
Salomon, 51 Ill. 37; the city election law, 
People v. Hoffman, 116 id. 587; an act 
concerning land titles, the Torrens law, 
People v. Simon, 176 id. 165; commission 
form of government act, People v. Ed- 
mands, 252 id. 108; the local option law of 


| 1907, People v. McBride, 234 id. 146. 


The principle has long been recognized 
and is repeatedly announced in our deci- 
sions as well as those of other courts that 
while the Legislature can not delegate its 
genera] legislative authority ‘still it may 
authorize many things to be done by others 
which it might properly do itself. * * * 
Necessarily, regarding many things, espe- 
cially affecting local or individual inter- 
ests, the Legislature may act either medi- 
ately or immediately. We see, then, that 
while the Legislature may not divest it- 
self of its proper functions, or delegate its 
genera! legislative authority, it may still 
authorize others to do those things which 
it might properly, yet can not understand- 
ingly or advantageously do itself. With- 
out this power legislation would become 
oppressive, and yet imbecile. Local laws 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 
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$50,000 





TODAY'S 
PAGE 


Paid to Winners of 


CAMEL CONTEST 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company takes pleasure in announcing 
that the decisions of Judges CHARLES DANA GIBSON, Roy W. HOWARD 
and Ray Lone in the $50,000 Camel Prize Contest have been 


reached and that prizes accordingly have been awarded as follows: 


First Prize, $25.000 


JAMES THOMAS SHARKEY, 101 Train Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


Second Prize, §$10.000 


MRS. WALTER SWEET, Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


5 Prizes of $1.000 each 


A. B. FRANKLIN, ITI, 52 Kirkland, Cambridge, Mass. 
JOHN R. McCARTHY, 721 Main St., Willimantic, Conn. 
FREDERICK E. ROBINSON, Coronado Beach, Calif. 
WM. A. SCHRADER, Brent Apts., New Albany, Ind. 
DR. D. H. SOPER, 523 E. Brown, Iowa City, Iowa 


5 Prizes of $500 each 


F. CARTWRIGHT, Transp’t’n Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
EDITH COCHRANE, Glenvale Ave., Darien, Conn. 





BARBARA LAWLESS, Lancaster Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 
JANE PARSONS, 325 E. 79th St., New York, N. Y. 
RICHARD W. VOGT, Green Bay Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


25 Prizes of 8100 each 


MARIE ALBERTS, 6252 So. Spaulding Ave., Chicago 
W.B. BARKER, JR., 420 N. Spruce, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
EUGENE BARTON, 3625 La Luz St., El Paso, Texas 
MRS. EDW. F. DALY, 1133 Louisville St. St. Louis, Mo. 
WM. G. ERBACHER, 308 No. Front St., Conway, Ark. 


N congratulating the winners in the great 
Camel contest we want at the same time to 


Third Prize, $5,000 


JULIUS M. NOLTE, Glen Avon, Duluth, Minn. 


LEROY FAIRMAN, 69 Dartmouth St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 
KATHRYN R. FRANCIS, 448 E. 22d St., Baltimore, Md. 
MRS. ALEXIS GODILLOT, 191 Waverly Pl., New York 
Cc. W. GRANGE, 2316 Central St., Evanston, Ill. 

Cc. S. GRAYBILL, Paxtonville, Pa. 

JOHN I. GRIFFIN, 1208 Jackson, Pueblo, Colorado 
DAVID C. HILL, Peyton and Arlington Rds., York, Pa. 
ELIZABETH JARRARD, Porter Apts., Lansing, Mich. 
J. W. KEATING, 523 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
J. H. KENNEDY, 2627 W. State St. Milwaukee, Wiec. 


JOHN KILPELAINEN, West Paris, Maine 

DR. C. B. LEECH, 211 Angell St., Providence, R. L 
EDWARD MARTIN, 121 Liddell St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
MRS. L.C. MILLARD, 609 Stockley Gardens, Norfolk, Va. 
EUGENE SARTINI, 745 Chapel St., Ottawa, Ill. 
GREGORY LUCE STONE, 755 Texas St. Mobile, Ala. 
DR. C. L. THOMAS, Mount Airy, N. C. 

LEE R. WOMACK, 448 Tenney Ave., Amherst, Ohie 
J. ARTHUR WOOD, 21 Burke St., Mechanicville, N. Y. 
EMERY HERBERT YOUNG, Painted Post, N. Y. 


aroma and full flavor of choice Turkish and 





thank most cordially the approximately mil- 
lion men and women who displayed their 
friendly interest by sending in an entry. 


We wish also to thank the millions of smokers 
throughout the country for the appreciation 
they are showing for our new Humidor Pack 
as is evidenced by the notable increase in the 
sale of Camel cigarettes. 


By means of this dust-proof, germ-proof, 


moisture-proof Cellophane wrapping the rich 


AMELS 


mellow Domestic tobaccos have been aire 
sealed in Camels for your enjoyment. 


If you have not tried Camels in the Humidor 
Pack all we ask is that you switch over to this 
brand for one day. 


After you have learned how much milder, 
how much cooler, how much more enjoyable 
it is to smoke a perfectly conditioned fresh 
cigarette, go back to the harsh hotness of stale 


cigarettes if you can. 
Soke «BS 






@ 1991, B. J. Reyecids Tebecse Company, Vinrico-Sclens. B. €. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Power Exchange 
In Connecticut 


Valley Described 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Investigation Re- 
lates Also to Utility Inter- 
ests in Newspapers 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony March 19 by Judson C. Dick- 
éerman, economist of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, follow: 

_* Judson C. Dickerman, economist of the 
Federal Trade Commission, was recalled 
as a witness, and testified as follows: 
By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. What is the Connecticut Valley Power 
Exchange? 
A. The Connecticut Valley Power Ex- 
change is the mame given to an informal 
_ Voluntary association of the operating 


managements of three otherwise independ- | 


_ent electric public utilities. It has no legal 
existence as evidenced by a charter or 
certificate from public authority, deed of 
trust or even formal contracts between 
the member companies. It is substantially 
a gentlemen's understanding. Any mem- 
ber may withdraw at any time, with no 


obligations, other than to settle for any | 


electric current it may have received from 
-its associates in the past. The officers of 
the Hartford Electric Light Company state 
that the only written statement serving as 
the basis of the ‘understanding between 
the members is a one-page, unsigned, un- 
dated memorandum. The exchange owns 
no property, issues no certificates and has 
no income. 
ticular purpose of facilitating the inter- 
aun of power between the several com- 
nies. 


Q. What companies constitute its mem- 
bership? 

A. The Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn.; Turners Falls 
-Power & Electric Company of Turners 
Falls, Mass.; Connecticut Light & Power 


Company, with head offices in Hartford. 
Conn. 


Object of Exchange 


Q. What is the primary object to be ob- 
tained by the operation of the exchange? 
A. The prime objective of the exchange 
is to provide kilowatt hours to the asso- 
ciated companies at the cheapest produc- 


tion cost possible by the maximum utili- | 


“zation of the most economical means of 
generating power available among the 
“members from day to day and even hour 
by hour. 
Q. Does the operation of the exchange 
_Tesult in capital savings? 
A. No. It is definitely a part of the 
“understanding under which the exchange 
operates that each member company will 
at all times keep itself supplied with ade- 
quate generating equipment, including not 
less than 10 per cent excess capacity, to 
“meet its own full requirements. One 
member may not delay installing new 


load carrying capacity, by utilizing the! 


spare cavacity of another member through 
_the excl ange. Therefore, there is no real 
capital iaving or lessening of investment. 
~The sa’ing is in operating expense. 

Q. What are some measures of the trans- 
sactions of the exchange? 

A. Tables show that the exchange re- 
sported its transactions as between five 
named companies each year. The kilo- 
\ Watt hours delivered by the exchange 
oranged in total from 144,965,000 in 1927 
to about 243,000,000 in 1930, with corre- 
-sponding debits to the receiving com- 
panies totaling $798,017 and $1,098,363. 
- Net savings to be distributed ranged from 
$204,288 in 1928 to $322,316 in 1930, or over 
the four years approximately 28 per cent 


“of the increment cost, equal to .135 cents 
- of 11/3 mills. 


Relations of Savings 


Q. What relation have these savings to 
the operating expenses and revenues from 
the sale of electric. current of the ex- 
change member companies? 


A. While the sum of savings as di- | 


vided between the exchange members is a 
.tidy sum, amounting to $74,781 for each 


company in 1929, when applied to the! 


average of all kilowatt-hours generated 
and purchased, it saved between one and 
-two-tenths of a mill per kilowatt-hour. 
The $74,781 savings amounted to 1.05 per 
cent of the total revenues from sale of 


electricity by the Hartford Electric Light | 


Company and to only .7 per cent of the 
electric revenues of the Connecticut Light 
~and Power and about 2 per cent of those 
of the Turner’s Falls Power and Electric 
., Company. 

Thus by itself this saving could not af- 
fect rate schedules but if combined with 
savings from other procedures, would be 
a factor in justifying lower rates. 


Mr. Graustein Testifies 


When the hearing was resumed March 
20, A. R. Graustein, president of the In- 


‘ternational Paper and Power Company, 
testified as follows: 
By Mr. Healy: 


Q. I desire to bring the record down to | 


date in respect of the interests of the In- 
. ternational Paper and Power Company or 
-its subsidiaries in some newspapers. ‘The 
first item that a 
the Chicago Daily News. My memory is 
that there were $250,000 of preferred stock 
and 5,000 shares of common stock of that 
company that was held by somebody in 
your group? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. In whose name were those shares? 

A. They belonged to the International 
Paper Company. 
they stood in my name personnally. 

Q. How do they stand now? 

A. We have sold them. We sold them 
Aug. 2, 1929. I don't know in whose name 
they stand now. 

Q. The next newspaper referred to is 
the Chicago Daily Journal. The record 
shows that the International Paper Com- 
pany or its affiliated companies owned all 
of the preferred stock, $600,000 principal 
amount, and one-third of the common 
stock, 10,000 shares, and $1,000,000 in de- 
bentures, the common stock being in the 
Chicago Journal and the preferred stock 
and debentures being those of Bryan- 
Thomason Newspapers, Incorporated, 
which company also owns some of the 
stock of the Tribune Company, which 
owned the Tampa Tribune at Tampa, Fla., 
and owned nearly all the stock of the 
Record Company at Greensboro, N. C. 
What has become of the debentures and 
shares just referred to? 

Stock Disposed Of 

A. We have disposed of all of those, sir. 
We disposed of them on Sept. 4, 1929. 

Q. And to whom? 

A. May I answer that question by say- 
ing that we received for them not cash. 
but the debentures of a corporation called 


the Market Property Corporation, Incor- 


porated. 

Q. Do you know what Market Property 
did with the $1,000,000 face value of de- 
bentures and $600,000 preferred stock of 
Bryan-Thomason Newspapers which you 
transferred? ; 

A. No, I don’t, but I think that Mar- 
ket Property, Incorporated, no longer re- 
tains any interest in those assets. I be- 
lieve it disposed of them. 


Q. The record shows that at the time | 


you testified the Piedmont Press Asso- 


It is an agency for the par-| 


Pppears there relates to- 


I have a recollection | 


Color Blindness 


Basis of Indemnity 


Kentucky Brakeman Is Held 
Entitled to Disability 
| Benefits 


Frankfort, Ky., May 13. 


A railroad freight brakeman who loses 
his position because of color blindness 
caused by an eye defect is entitled to 
indemnity under a health and accident 
insurance policy providing for payments if 
the insured “be wholly and continuously 
disabled and prevented from performing 
any and every duty pertaining to any 
business or occupation by reason of sick- 
ness,” even though the insured is able to 
and does work in other oc¢upations. This 
|was the holding of the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals May 8 in the case of Hender- 
son v. Continental Casualty Co. 

The court held that the meaning in Jaw 
lof the policy clause is that the disability 
is total if the insured is unable to follow 
his usual occupation although he might 
be able to do something else. ; 

“Hence it follows,” the opinion said, 
“that as the appellant was unable to fol- 
low his occupation as a freight brake- 
man because of the disability to his eyes, 
he was totally disabled within the mean- 
ing of his policy.” 





ciation, Incorporated, a subsidiary of In- 
ternational Securities Company, which is 
one of your affiliated companies, and in 
effect controlled by the International 
Paper Company interests, owned all the 
preferred stock, $450,000 par and 30 per 
cent.of the common stock, 3,000 shares, 
of the Pres&S Association, Incorporated, 
{which then owned all of the stock of the 
Albany Knickerbocker Press. Do you re- 
|call it so? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What has become of the shares of 
preferred and common? 

A. All the shares of preferred and com- 
mon of the Press Company, Incorporated, 
which we owned, which the Piedmont 
Press Association owned, were sold by it 
for cash at cost on May 17, 1929. 

Boston Case Discussed 

Q. Now let us pass to the Boston Herald- 
Traveller. The record shows that at the 
time you testified your company had a 
subsidiary organization which was known 
as the Publishers Investment Corporation, 
| which was owned by the International Se- 
|curities Company, which for practical 


| purposes we can say is controlled by the| 


| International Paper Company, and that 
| Publishers Investment Corporation bought 
ja controlling interest in ‘ 
Herald-Traveller. Have you disposed of 
that interest? 

A. It never did control. The control, as 
a practical matter, stood with the other 
half. With that explanation, may I an- 
|swer that we sold that stock Sept. 30, 
1929, every share of it. 

Q. Turn now to the Brooklyn Eagle. 
The record at the time you testified 
showed that you or your corporations 
owned $1,954,000 of the notes of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle Corporation and 400 shares 
of its common stock. Have you disposed 
of those interests? 

A. We have, sir. 

Q. We come next to another group of 
papers. The record as it was left when 
you testified before shows that one of 
your corporations had advanced to Messrs. 
|Hall and Lavarre, $855,000 for the pur- 
pose of buying certain newspapers in the 
|southeast, and that those advances were 
|secured by stocks of papers that they 
|had bought, or in which they had pur- 
|chased, being the Augusta Chronicle, the 


|Columbia Record, and the Spartanburg | 


|Herald-Journal. Have you disposed of 
| those notes? 

A. In effect, 
\form. There has been a foreclosure on 
|those notes. That is, the partnership 
|of Hall and Lavarre went into receiver- 
| ship. 

@. So that we can take it that your 
corporation owns those newspapers? 


A. We are now owners of the news-, 


papers. If you wish the date, 
| on Nov. 5, 1930, that we submitted our 
|bid. I don’t know just when the prop- 
|erty was turned over to us. Naturally, on 
some later date. 
Mr. Carens Appears 
Thomas H. Carens, 


| sociation, testified as follows: 
Q. As director of | publicity 
your duties? 
| A. I am in complete charge of all pub- 
| licity matters of the association, including 
j the general supervision of the publicity 
|of the subsidiary companies. 
Q. What are your duties as director of 
advertising? 
| A.Iam in charge of the preparation of 
|copy for the advertising which originates 
|in the main office of the association. 
| Q. The personnel of your department is 
made up of yourself and the secretary, 
| first of all? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. There are two gentlemen, there, are 


what are 


| there not, who assist in publicity matters? | 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it true, Mr. Carens, that all the 
| advertising of Massachusetts Utilities As- 
sociated will 
office? 
| A. We hope eventually to set up a sys- 
tem whereby all companies under our 
management will clear through the single 
office. 

Q. Where is this magazine “Contact” 
} circulated? Where is it sent, Mr. Carens? 
A. About 6,500 copies are distributed 
either by mail or directly to employes of 
the association. The other 900 or 1,000 
copies are on a mailing list which in- 
| cludes newspapers and persons interested 


in the company and other house organs | 


|of various kinds. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
when hearings are resumed. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission May 13, relating both 
to broadcasting and communications, were 
made public as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 


David Stein and Benjamin Perlstein, Hotel 
Niagara, Niagara Falls, N. Y., construction 
permit to erect a new station to use 1,370 
ke., 50 w., and share with WSVS 

WJZ, National Broadcasting Company, 
Inc,, 711 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., mod- 
ification of construction permit to extend 
completion date to Aug. 8, 1931. 

WTAG, Worcester Telegram Publishing 
Co,, 18 Franklin St., Worcester, Mass., li- 
cense to cover construction permit granted 
March 20, 1931, for new equipment. 
Clarence M. Doyle, 3044 West Lehigh Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. construction permit 
amended to request 50 w. instead of 250 w. 
on 930 ke, 

WKZO, WKZO, 
Springs, Mich., 
permit 


Inc., College Ave., Berrien 
modification of construction 
requesting approval of transmitter 
location selected in Kalamazoo County, 
Mich, and studio at New Burdick Hotel, 
Kalamazoo, Mich Also extension of com- 
mencement and completion dates of permit. 

WHBQ, Broadcasting Station WHBQ, Inc., 
Dermon Bldg.. Memphis, Tenn., modification 
of construction permit as to equipment. 

KFPY, Symons’ Broadcasting Company, 
Symons Bidg., Spokane, Wash., modification 
of license to change frequency from 1,340 ke. 
to 1,220 ke. experimentally while KWSC 1s 
not operating during the Summer. 

Stewert A. Heigold, 320 First Ave., Yuma, 
Ariz., construction permit amended to re- 
quest 1,420 ke. instead of 1.310 kc., and to 
share with KGGC instead of unlimited 
hours. (Facilities of KFQU.) 
| KREG, Pacific-Western Broadcasting Fed- 
| eration, Ltd. Sycamore and Third Sts., 


the Boston | 


though perhaps not in, 


it was) 


assistant to the | 


| president of the New England Power A&- | Socond-cless rates charged on less-than-car- | 


be cleared through your| 


» 
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Michigen 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 13. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information 
States Sales 
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Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 13 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23837.—Procter & Gamble Distributing 
'Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Com- 
bination rates charged on carload and less- 
|than-carload shipments of various articles 
from Cincinnati and Ivorydale, Ohio, to Kan- 
|sas City, Kans.-Mec., not shown to have been 
inapplicable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23593.—International Motor Company v. 
|/Pennsylvania Railroad. Rate on ground 
bituminous coal, in carloads, from Charleroi, 
Irwin, Rillton, and Yukon, Pa. to New 
| Brunswick, N. J., found unreasonable. 
ration awarded. 

No. 23579.—Memphis Freight Bureau 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


v. 
2. 


load shipments of iron or steel superstructures 
for automobile hydraulic rotary lifts from 
|Memphis, Tenn., to western destinations 
| found inapplicable. Refund of any over- 
| charges which may be outstanding directed. 

; Second-class_ rating on automobile 
hydraulic rotary lifts, in less than carloads, 
from Memphis, Tenn., to destinations in 
western classification territory found unrea- 
sonable but not otherwise unlawful. Third- 
class rating prescribed. Reparation denied. 
| No. 23365.—Shearman Concrete Pipe Com- 


pany v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Com- | 


|pany: Rate on concrete sewer pipe, 
loads, from Dallas, Tex., to 
| City, Okla., found unreasonable. 
awarded. 

No. 22965 and 
Company Vv. 
Rates on ground or pulverized coal, in car- 
loads, from points in Pennsylvania. New 
| York, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan and Missouri 
to numerous destinations in official territory, 
including [Illinois territory, and western 
trunk-line territory prior to Jan. 17, 1930, 
found unreasonable in certain 
| Rates for the future determined in American 
Radiator Co. v. New York C. R. Co., 159 I. C. 
C. 139. Reparation awarded to certain com- 
plainants and certain interveners. 


in car- 
Oklahoma 
Reparation 


related cases—M. A. Bell 


Examiners’ Reports 


posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 24204.—Hickman & Reilly Co. v. Iili- 
j}nois Central Railroad: Rate charged on two 
carloads of green salted hides from Padu- 
cah, Ky., to Chicago, Ill, found not unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 22921.—Collins Paving Company vy. 
Florida East Coast Railway Company: Rates 
on used road grading machinery, including 
auto dump trucks, trom Miami, Fla., to 
Florence, Ala., and St. Joseph, Tenn., found 





| Santa Ana, Calif., voluntary assignment of 
| licenses to J. S. Edwards. 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 


City of Grand Rapids, Mich., new con- 
| struction permit for 2,458 or 2.452 ke., 100 
w.; police service. 
Alaska-Washington Airways, Wing Point, 
| Wash., new construction permit for 2,650 

ke., 100 w.; aeronautical service. 

WEEG, Aeronautica! Radio, Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C., licemse covering construction 
permit for 4,164, 6,320 ke., 350 w.; point- 
to-point aeronautical. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
new construction permit for 3,082, 3,088, 
5,510 kc., 400 w.; aeronautical. 

WEEG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C., license covering construction 
permit for 3,070, 3,076, 5,690 ke. 350 w.; 
aeronautical service, 

WEEF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Spartan- 
burg. S. C., Mcense covering construction 
permit for 4,164, 6,320 ke. 350 w.; point- 
to-point aeronautical. 

WEEF. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Spartan- 
burg. 8S. C., license covering construction 
permit for 3,070, 3,076, 5,690 ke., 350 w.; 
aeronautical service. 

W3XO, American Telephone 
Co., portable in New Jersey, 
license for 6,640, 7,330, 8.570, 10,400, 11,550, 
12,890, 13,720, 15,250, 17,280, 19,350, 20,000, 
22.070 ke., 10 w.; special experimental. 

KGPK, City of Sioux City, Iowa, con- 
struction permit to increase power to 100 
w.: police service. 

KGM, Alaska Pacific Salmon Corporation, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, renewal of license for 
2.320 ke., 50 w.; coastal and point-to-point 
service, 

Radio Department, Houston, Public 
Schools, Houston, Tex., new construction 
permit for special experimental service; ama- 
teur bands, 150 w. 

WSF, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 20 
Broad St.. New York City, modification of 
construction permit for extension of time. 

Eastern Air Transport, Inc., plane NC- 
985 V, now licensed for 5,690, 3,070, 3,076 kce., 

| 10-15 w.; aircraft. 


& Telegraph 
renewal of 


( 


Repa- | 


Ann Arbor Railroad Company: | 


instances. | 


The Commission also made public pro-| 


And New Complaints Announced 


| inapplicable, 


in part, and unreasonable to 
the extent 


that they exceeded the subse- 


quently established rates under the southern | 


| Class rate revision. Reparation awarded. 
| No. 23878.—Metzler & Sons v. 
| press Agency. 


Minimum of 17,000 pounds on 
strawberries, 


in carloads, by express, from 
| points in Louisiana to Decatur and Cham- 
|paign, Ill., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No, 24097.—Illinois Steel Bridge Company v. 
| Chicago & Alton Railroad Company, W. W. 
| Wheelock and W. G. Bierd, Receivers. Rate 
}on bridge iron, in carloads, from South Chi- 
;cago, Ill., fabricated in transit at Jackson- 
ville, Tll., and the fabricated articles for- 
| warded to Strawn Tex., found unreasonable. 
| Reparation awarded. 


v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company: 
| Rate charged on unmanufactured tobacco, 
| billed as scrap tobacco, in carloads, from Lum- 
berton, N. C., to Mullins, S. C., found in- 
applicable. Reparation awarded. 

| No, 24047.—Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
|Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: Com- 
| bination rate charged on two carloads of 
;aqua ammonia and one carload of ammonia 
}liquor from Midland, Mich., to East Side, 
| Philadelphia, Pa., found applicable. Appli- 
;cable rate found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Complaint 
alleging that a carload of salt from Lyons, 
|Kans., to Butte, Mont., was misrouted, found 
| barred by the statute and dismissed. 

No. 24016.—American Chain Company v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: Rates charged on 
| pickled, limed and baked iron and steel coiled 
}rods from Struthers, Ohio, Sparrows Point, 
|Md., and Donora, Monessen and Aliquippa, 
| Pa., over interstate routes, to York and East 
| York, Pa., found applicable. Applicable rates 
found unreasonable on certain shipments. 
Reparation awarded. 


No. 24123.—E. E. Holmes Lumber Company V.| there of his own accord until the job is | 
| completed. Thus the spontaneous coop- | 
| 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company: Rate charged 

,on lumber, in carloads, from Linesvile, Pa., 
to Lima, Ohio, found applicable and not un- 
| reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23869.—Michigan Pole & Tie Company 
|v, Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway. 
|1. Rates on pulp wood, in carloads, from 
| Whitco and Raco, Mich., to Nekoosa, Wis., 
}found not unreasonable. 
| 2, Shipments of pulp wood from Dollar- 
| ville and Calco, Mich., to Nekoosa, Wis., 
found to have been misrouted. 
|route of movement and the route over which 
shipments should have moved, not shown to 
have been unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
| No. 23764.—Illinois Clay Products Company 
|v. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway. Rates on 
| fire brick, in carloads, from Goose Lake, III., 
}to South Chicago, Ill., Gary, Ind., and cer- 
tain other destinations in the Chicago switch- 
ing district over interstate routes, found un- 
reasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed for 
the future. 

No. 23866.—D. E. Ryan Company v. Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. Carload combination rate 


| to Farmington, Mo., found inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate not shown to have been un- 
|reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 24024.—-Tarr & McComb Corporation v. 
Southern Pacific Company. Rate paid on a 
}carload of oats shipped from St. Louis, Mo., 
to Fort Worth, Tex., there transited, thence 
shipped to Redlands, Calif., and there re- 
consigned to Puente, Calif., found inapplic- 
able and shipment found undercharged. Ap- 
plicable rate found not unreasonable. De- 
murrage charges are apparently outstanding. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Finance Cases 


The Commission also made public no- 
tice of action in uncontested finance cases 
as follows: 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8648, 
authorizing the Kanawha & Michigan Ry. Co. 
to acquire certain railroad properties of the 
| Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. Co. and the Zanes- 

ville & Western Ry. Co., in Perry and Athens 
|}counties, Ohio, approved, 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8699, author- 
} izing the Pecos and Northern Texas Ry. Co. 
}to issue $490,000 of capital stock, consisting 





| Of 4,900 shares of the par value of $100 each. | 


jand a registered general-mortgage 6 per cent 
|gold bond, series A, for $9,000,000, the stock 
jand bond to, be delivered to the Atchison, 
| Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. in satisfaction 
| of a like amount of the applicant's intebted- 
ness to that company for advances for capital 
| purposes, and to be pledged by it with the 
trustee of the transcontinental short line 
mortgage, dated July 1, 1908, approved. 


Rate Complaints 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and just an- 
nounced are summarized as follows: 
| No, 24408.—Omaha Steel Works, Omaha, 
Nebr., v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, Against rates on structural iron and 
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No. 23906.—Dixon-Buchan Tobacco Company | 


No. 24060.—American Salt Company v. Atchi- 
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|Labor Conscription 


In War Is Opposed 


Gen. 


Mobilization Program of 
The War Department 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
that here again the War Deparment plan 
depends entirely upon the support of 
| public opinion and the’ cooperation of 
every person affected by the war-time 
| program. 


The assuring to essential industries of 
;an adequate supply of skilled labor in 
| war is a most difficult problem. The con- 
| struction of labor, however, the Depart- 
| ment insists is not a satisfactory solution 
|from any standpoint. It is firmly con- 
vinced that, aside from  constitutiona: 
| prohibitions, the enforced employment of 
|labor would not receive the support of 
| public opinion, and even if tolerated by 
| the public at large, would be so resented 
by the workers affected that they would 
| not lend their best efforts to the produc- 
tion of needed supplies. Speedy and ef- 
| ficient production would be vital to the 
| Success of our arms and the cheerful co- 
operation of the great masses to whom 
wé give the general name of labor, is es- 
sential in the task. 

| For this reason, if for no other, the 
| War Department brings forward a pro- 
| gram designed to,introduce the workman 
|to his task voluntarily and to keep him 





| 


eration born of patriotism an enthusiasm 
will not degenerate into an enforced and 
| begrudging compliance. Production will 
| proceed quickly, efficiently, and this, 
Gen. MacArthur repeated again and again 
might be vital to the Nation. 

The Department's general plans even go 
so far as to suggest a program for de- 
mobilization. An important feature is the 
suggestion that a committee appointed 
|/by the President study the many ques- 
tions involved all during the emergency— 
and make plans to reabsorb returning 
soldiers and sailors and to free the coun- 
| try of the accumulation of stocks of sup- 
plies produced for war purposes. The 
whole effort here is to expedite the Na- 
tion’s return to normal peace-time activ- 
ity at the earliest possible moment. 

In another portion of his address Gen. 
MacArthur stated that the entire pro- 
|gram contemplated the participation of 
ithe Army, Navy, and civilian population 
in the scheme of national defense. He 
|added that all plans affecting activities 
| lying outside the strict confines of either 
| Department automatically become the 
joint concern of both. All military de- 
mands and requirements, whether for 
manpower, material, or money, necessarily 
are coordinated with those of the Navy. 
| The Navy has, with the War Department, 
| equally direct legal responsibilities af- 
fecting the national security, and taken 
, together their plans cover the whole range 
,;of governmental activity in war. 
| Summarizing the effect of the plans 
dealing with the economic phases of war, 


Gen. Ma‘4irthur said it was hoped that | 


under this plan, there would be only losses 
for all and profits for none. 
The contemplation of such a situation 


peace and away from war. It has been 


steel from Chicago, Gary, Indiana Harbor 
and other points in the Chicago switching 
district; Homestead, Mifflin, Munhall, Penn- 
sylvania and other points in the Pittsburgh 
district; Buffalo, N. Y., consigned to Omaha 
for fabrication and the fabricated products 
shipped to Plattsmouth, Nebr., as unjust and 
unreasonable and in violation of the sixth 
section, to the extent they exceeded the rates 
to more distant points due to the absence 


in the tariff of transit at Omaha on ship- | 


ments destined to Plattsmouth. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just, 
\reasonable and lawful rates and reparation. 


10314 | 


should certainly impel a people toward | 


INSURANCE 


AMERICAN OBSERVER 
ON POLE FLIGHT 


LT. COMDR. EDWARD H. SMITH 
United States Coast Guard 
Designated by the Commandant 


of the Coast Guard as the official 
representative of the _ United 
States aboard the dirigible “Graf 
Zeppelin” on the occasion of its 
projected flight over the North 
Pole. Lt. Comdr. Smith is recog- 
nized as an oceanographer of first 


a rank. 
Si 


x Factors Sha 


re 


In Gasoline’s Cost, 
Survey Sets Forth 


Crude Oil Producer, Refiner, 
Wholesaler, Transporta- 
tion, Retailer and Tax 
Share Motorist’s Dollar 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


estimated, is paid out for gasoline taxes, 
while an equal amount remains as the 
margin of the gasoline retailer. 


The various factors entering into the 
cost of gasoline to the automobilist differ 
widely in different parts of the country, it 
is pointed out, depending upon a number 
|}of circumstances such as distance from 
jrefinery to point of sale, cost of crude 
| oil at the refinery, type of refining process 
used, amount of State gas tax and other 
items. On the whole, however, the pro- 
| portions shown are considered to be repre- 
|sentative of the relative distribution of 
the gasoline dollar for the country at 
large. 





Shown in Percentages 


Expressed in percentages of the Nation's 
total retail gasoline bill, the various cost 
| factors as shown in the petroleum report 
|are as follows: Cost of crude oil at the 
refinery, 24.3 per cent; cost of refining and 
selling and refinery profit, 25.7 per cent; 
expense and profit of wholesaling, 22.8 


MacArthur Describes | per cent: transportation, 7 per cent; gas 


| tax, 10.1 per cent; and retail margin, 10.1 
| per cent. . ‘ 

Retail gasoline outlets of all types, ac- 
cording to the newest figures available at 
the time the survey was made, numbered 
approximately 317,000 for the country as a 
whole. These were equipped with 614,000 
pumps and represented an investment of 
$838,000,000. 

The figures for retail gasoline costs and 
outlets are presented as part of a general 
|review of production processes, and mar- 
keting and transportation methods in the 
|oil industry of the Gulf Southwest. This 
jarea, it is shown, has a_ substantially 
greater number of gas stations in propor- 
| tion to the number of automobiles in use 
|than the rest of the United States. 
| The report, “Petroleum Industry of the 


Eliot, of the Domestic Regional Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and is a comprehensive study 
of all phases of oil, natural gas and gaso- 
line production in the mid-continent field 
comprising Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas and certain oil-bearing coun- 
ties of Kansas and New Mexico. 


Development Recalled 


The historical development and current 
| conditions and trends of the industry are 
|set forth in statistical detail in the re- 
|port, which is also aimed to show the 
great influence of petroleum production 
and refining upon concentration of popu- 
lation, economic expansion, and marketing 
opportunities for both industrial and con- 
sumers’ goods in the Gulf Southwest ter- 
| ritory. 

| “Petroleum Industry in the Gulf South- 
| west,” containing 251 pages and carrying 
numerous illustrations, maps and charts, 
|is issued as Domestic Commerce Series No. 
| 44, and may be obtained for 65 cents from 
jthe Government P-inting Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from district offices of 
\the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce located in principal cities of 
the country. 





|often said that the prospect of financial 


profit furnished the inspiration of many | 


an individual's bellicosity 
| It is something too for our people to 
know that another emergency will not 
find the Government itself upsetting eco- 
|nomic and industrial conditions. It will 
|buy rapidly, but intellgently and con- 
servatively. It will secure maximum mili- 
tary effort at minimum burden to all. 
In Gen. MacArthur’s phraseology the 
|War Department's program could be 
lepitomized as “education—willing coop- 
eration—intelligent preparation.” 


|sented, in the form of conclusions, the 
policies the War Department advocates in 
the interests of the promotion of peace 
jand of removing the profits from and 
| equalizing the burdens of war. He made 
|a definite recommendation that the prob- 
lems given the Commission by Joint Reso- 
| lution No. 98, 71st Congress, be answered 
|by proposing to Congress the adoption of 
\a like joint resolution setting forth these 
conclusions. as the approved policies of 
|the Government, grouped in the following 
three categories: : , 

Group A.—Those policies which will as- 
sure practical and efficient peace-time 
preparation for the emergency of war, 
promulgated and published in such a way 
as to have a serious, sobering effect upon 
every man, woman and child when he or 
|she contemplates the possibility of war. 

Group B.—Those policies which will fa- 
cilitate the successful conduct of war and 
effect a just and equitable distribution of 
war’s human and economic burdens when 
once it has been deliberately undertaken. 
Group C.—Those policies which will en- 
lable the Nation to demobilize after a war 
}in-a rational and orderly fashion. 





remaining, 10 cents on the average, it is| 


|Gulf Southwest,” was prepared by C. B. | 


In summing up Gen. MacArthur pre-| 


SUPERVISION 


Nebraska Makes 


Several Changes 
In Insurance Acts 


Stock Fire or Legal Reserve 
Life Companies Unaffect- 
ed; Fraternal Groups Fur- 
ther Regulated 


LINCOLN, NesR., May 13. 

No bills directly affecting stock fire or 
legal reserve life insurance companies were 
passed by the Nebraska Legislature, re- 
cently adjourned. Two fraternal insurance 
laws (S. 100 and 101) were enacted and 
signed by the Governor. These permit 


fraternals maintaining reserves to continue 
issuing cash surrender value policies, the 
reserve to be based on not less than 
the American experience 4 per cent table. 
An attempt to tax fraternal societies on 
| this portion of their business failed. 

Two bills affecting automobile insurance 
became law. One (S. 34), requiring proof 
of ability to respond in damages for fu- 
ture accidents by persons violating major 
traffic laws or against whom judgments 
|for damages have been rendered, became 
law without the Governor’s signature. The 
other (S. 15) relieves the owner or op- 
|erator of a motor vehicle from civil lia- 
| bility to guest passengers except in cases 
|}of gross negligence or intoxication. This 
|law does not apply to passengers in cars 
| used for demonstration purposes. 


Requirer to Give Bond 


State as well as national banks are re- 
}quired by another new law (H. 130) to 
| give bond or security for deposits of city 
and village funds and the State Treasurer 
is permitted to deposit State funds in 
banks to an amount equal to the capital 
stock, instead of half of the amount of 
capital. 

Another bill passed (H. 251) repeals the 
limit formerly placed on the premium cost 
of a city treasurer’s bond. Douglass County 

employes who handle public funds are 
| required to give bond, with the premiums 
paid by the county. 

| The State will pay $11,000 in premiums 
under a new law (H. 498) for a new bond 
| required of the State Auditor for the safe- 
| keeping of several millions of securities 
| in his possession, held as security for State 
| funds deposited in banks. 

| Regulated by New Law 

| Burial associations are to be regulated 
|under a new law (S. 170) which places 
| them directly under the supervision of the 
| State Insurance Bureau. 

The Governor vetoed a bill repealing a 
law which requires executive officers of 
banks to give bond. He also disapproved 
|a bill (H. 414) creating a compensation 
| court commission to administer the work- 
|men’s compensation law. 

Among the bills which failed to pass 

were measures for old-age pensions, teach- 
ers’ pensions, city employes’ pensions, com- 
pulsory automobile insurance, punishment 
|for defamation of insurance companies, 
authorization for issuance of life insur- 
| ance policies without medical examination, 
a new definition of twisting and an amend- 
ment to the valued policy law. 





| 
| 
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Ruling on Jurisdiction 


| Of Utah Industrial Board 


_  Satt Lake City, Utan, May 13. 


| The State Industrial Commission has 
continuing jurisdiction over workmen's 
|}compensation cases and may modify or 
{change prior orders regardless of the 
| statute of limitations, the Supreme Court 
|of Utah has just held in the case of Utah 
| Apex Mining Co. et al. v. Industrial Com- 
| mission et al. 

| In compliance with an order of the Com- 
mission compensation had been paid to 
jthe claimant until March 3, 1928. Upon 
the advice of a physician appointed by the 
Commission he then went to work and 
payments of compensation ceased. On 
| Jan. 14, 1930, the employe was forced to 
| stop work due to his disability and on 
|March 15, 1930, he filed an application 
for further compensation. The question 
| was whether an award made Oct. 11, 1930, 
| should be annulled because more than one 
;year elapsed between the date the last 
| compensation was paid and the date when 
the application for additional compensa- 
tion was filed. 

The court held that section 3144, Comp. 
Laws Utah 1917, controlled. Since this 
| section does not limit the time that the 
{Commission retains confinuing jurisdic- 
tion, the second award was affirmed. 


Study of Acquisition Costs 
Of Life Insurers Planned 


| NEw York, N. Y., May 13. 


A subcommittee to investigate acquisi- 
tion costs of life insurance companies was 
appointed by the Committee on Blanks of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners during the meeting of the 
Committee held in New York May 11-13, 
according to an oral statement May 13 
by the chairman, Walter A. Robinson, 
actuary of the Ohio Insurance Departe- 
| ment. 

A blank for reciprocal associations is 
being prepared, Mr. Robinson said, but 
it will not be ready this year. A re- 
port of the Committee on Blanks will be 
submitted to the Insurance Commissioners 
at their meeting to be held in Chicago 
June 15 to 17. 

Thirteen out of 14 members of the Come 
mittee attended the meeting which, Mr. 
Robinson stated, was a record. 


New Jersey Names Counsel 
For Public Utility Board 


TRENTON, N. J., May 13. 

Appointment of Frank H. Sommer, of 
Newark, as General Counsel, John A. 
Bernhard, of Newark, as First Assistant 
Counsel, and Daniel De Brier, of Atlantic 
| City, as Second Assistant Counsel of the 
| Board of Public Utility Commissioners was 
|announced yesterday at the annual meet- 
jing of the Board. 
Mr. Sommer is Dean of the New York 
| Law School and formerly was a member 
|of the Board, as well as having served 
| Previously as counsel. 
| Commissioner Joseph F. Autenrieth was 
reelected as President of the Board and 
|Emmett T. Drew as Secretary. 


Auto Responsibility Bill 
| Considered in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., May 13. 
| A subcommittee of the Massachusetts 
Senate Ways and Means Committee is 
drafting an amendment to the compulsory 
automobile liability insurance law which 
| would amend the existing law by provi- 
|Sions for a demerit rating system. The 
|Senate Ways and Means Committee has 
before it the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Insurance which would repeal 
the existing compulsory law and substi- 
tute a financial responsibility measure. 
|The Senate Committee is opposed to re- 
pealing the compulsory law but favors its 
|retention with the addition of a demerit 
' system, 
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Is Announced for | 
National Bank 


Condition Statement of 6,- 
935 Institutions for Quar- 
ter Is Issued by Comp- 
troller of the Currency | 


Aggregate resources of 6,935 national 
banks in the continental United States, 
Alaska and Hawaii were $28,126,467,000 on 
March 25, the date of the last bank call, 
decreasing by $673,217,000 since the re- 
turns of 7,038 banks on Dec. 31, 1930, but | 
showing an increase of $777,969,000 as com- 
pared with returns from 7,316 banks a} 
year ago, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, John W. Pote, announced May 13. | 

The summary of condition of national | 
banks based on the last call, showed | 
also that loans and discounts, including | 
rediscounts, on March 25, were $13,722,- 
072,000, showing decreases in the three and 
‘12 month periods since the preceding calls, | 
of $639.967,000 and $926,681,000, respec- | 
tively. Total deposits on March 25 were | 
$22.344,166,000, being $527,480,000 less than 
three months previous, but $703,188,000| 
more than reported for the Spring call 
last year. The Comptroller’s statement 
follows in full text: 


Condition Disclosed 


Comptroller of the Currency John W.| 
Pole issued this statement (May 13) | 
concerning the condition of national | 
banks as disclosed by the reports to him | 
as of the close of business March 25, 1931, | 
the date of the recent call. 

The aggregate resources of the 6,935 re- 
porting banks in the continental United 
States, Alaska and Hawaii amounted to 
$28,126,467,000, which was a decrease of | 
$673,217,000 since the returns made by | 
7,038 banks on Dec. 31, 1930, the date of 
the preceding call, but an increase of 
$777,969,000 in resources reported by 7,316 
banks as of March 27, 1930, the date of 
the Spring call a year ago. , 

The loans and discounts, including re- 
discounts, on ‘March 25, 1931, were $13,-) 
722,072,000 and showed decreases in the) 
3 and 12-month periods of $639,967,000 
and $926,681,000, respectively. 

Investments in United States Govern- 
ment securities of $3,192,718,000 showed an | 
increase of $537,882,000 since Dec. 31 last | 
and an increase of $469,875,000 in the year. | 
Other bonds and securities owned aggre- 
gating $4,469,659,000 also showed increases 
in the 3 and 12-month periods of $32,- | 
429,000 and $636,830,000, respectively. 

Amounts due from correspondent banks | 
and bankers, including reserve with Fed- 
eral reserve banks and items in process | 
of collection, totalled $4,383,819,000 show- 
ing a decrease of $414,563,000 in the three- 


month period but an increase of $512,-| 


398,000 in the year. 

Capital stock paid in was $1,716,254,000, 
a reduction of $5,905,000 since Dec. 31,| 
1930, but exceeded by $11,846,000 the | 
amount reported a year previous. Surplus | 
and net undivided profits, excluding re- 
serve accounts, aggregated $2,062,655,000 
and showed decreases in the 3 and 12- 
month periods of $1,682,000 and $32,084,- | 
000, respectively. 

Notes Outstanding | 

The amount of national bank notes out- 
standing on the date of the recent call | 
was $645,523,000, an increase of $2,621,000 


since Dec. 31, 1930, but a decrease of $4,- | 


180,000 since March 27, 1930. 
The total deposits on March 25, 1931, 


were $22,344,166,000, which was $527,480,- | 
000 less than three months previous, but | 
Wexceeded by $703,188,000 the deposits re-| 


ported for the Spring call last year. In) 
the total of deposits are included balances 
due correspondent banks and bankers and 


certified and cashiers’ checks, etc., of $3,-, 


282,226,000, demand deposits of $10,350,- 


538,000, which include United States de-| 
posits of $304,501,000, and time deposits of | 
$8,711,402,000. Reported with time deposits 
are postal savings of $184,491,000, time! 
certificates of deposit of $1,348,567,000, and | 


deposits evidenced by savings pass books 
of $6,097,531,000, the latter amount repre- 
sented by 15,674,171 accounts. : 

Bills payable of $126,189,000 and redis- 
counts of $68,277,000, a total of $194,466,- 
000, showed decreases since Dec. 31, 1930, 
and March 27, 1930, of $61,140,000 and §$31,- 
188,000, respectively. 

The percentage of loans and discounts 
to total deposits on March 25, 1931, was 
- 61.41, in comparison with 62.79 on Dec. 
31, 1930, and 67.69 on March 27, 1930. 


Differential Explained 
In Lighterage Case 








Effect Is Described. in New 
York-New Jersey Proceeding 


New York, N. ¥., May 13.—Various wit- 
nesses testified today ‘ior New York ¢n- 
terests at the hearing held before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission exam- 


iners, in the lighterage rates cases be- | 


tween New York and New Jersey, to ex- 

plain the effect of a rate differential. 
The principal witnesses were 8. W. Bul- 

lock, vice president and general manager 


of the Seaboard Great Lakes- Corpora- | 


tion; Charles H. Cole, deputy governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


and Dr. Arthur E. Albrecht, director of the} 


New York office of the State Department 
‘e of Agriculture and Markets. 
Mr. Bullock was recalled for cross-exam- 





| 


| stock land banks and Federal Interme- 
| diate Credit Banks. 


STATEMENT 


— May 11. Made Public May 13, 1931" | 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ........-+0+ + $1,497,000.54 | 
Internal revenue receipts: 
TMOOMIO TAK cesses cccsvesvces 1,256,387.35 | 
Miscellaneous internal reve- | 
RO Fe ccccec ccc csccuspecctte 2,450,364.11 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 2,977,193.11 | 
Total ordinary receipts.... $8,180,945.11 | 


Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Seecesees 233,780.00 
207,716,527.49 


, oo ree ot eee ee $216,131,252.60 
Expenditures ' 

General expenditures ........ $15,371,368.17 
Interest on public debt ...... 1,111,867.15 
Refunds of receipts .......... 461,472.60 
Panama Canal ............... 14,183.81 
Operations in special accounts 774,349.84 
Adjusted service certificate 

OE Peer et ee 41,476.91 
Civil service retirement fund 149,313.11 
Investment of trust funds.... 302,017.70 


Total ordinary expenditures $16,504,395 .79 
Other public debt expenditures 6,994,400.50 
Balance today 192,542,456.31 


$216,131,252.60 
Permanent Nature 


Of Federal Credit 
Banks Is Described 


Intermediate Institutions Not 
Established to Meet Emer- 
gencies, Says Member of 
Farm Loan Board 





EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, Mo., May 13. 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks are | 


permanent institutions set up to supple- 
ment the work of commercial banks and 
other financing institutions in extendin 


Commissioner of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, told the Missouri Bankers Asso- 


| ciation members at their convention here 


today. “The point should be emphasized,” 
he continued, “that they are financial in- 
stitutions and their operations must be 
conducted on a sound basis.” 

The intermediate banks were not es- 
tablished to meet emergencies, Mr, Bestor 
declared. 

Need of Courage 


“There have, however, been occasions,” 
Mr. Bestor continued, “since they were 
established when it was necessary for 
credit institutions to show courage and 
confidence in the situation. To this ex- 


tent only might the Intermediate Credit | 
|Banks be said to serve in emergencies. | 


As examples of this, in 1925 legitimate 
credit to cattle men was inadequate. By 
discounting a substantial volume of prop- 
erly secured cattle paper from credit cor- 


| Porations and livestock loan companies, | 


the Intermediate Credit Banks assisted 
in stabilizing livestock credits. In 1926, 
and again in 1930, the Intermediate Credit 
Banks made needed credit available to 
the cotton industry on a basis which 


| helped halt the decline in price. 


“In these, and in other instances, the 
ability and readiness of the Intermediate 
Credit Banks to serve has helpe 
bring out other sources of credit and to 
restore confidence. 
last year have brought about a much 
greater use of the facilities of the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, and the fact that 
they have not been extended further is 
due, almost entirely, to the lack of a suf- 
ficient number of adequately capitalized 
and well-managed credit institutions 
eligible to discount paper with them.” 

Some confusion seems to exist in the 
public mind, Mr. Bestor stated, over, the 
functions of the Federal Farm n 


Board and the Federal Farm Board. “The | 


Federal Farm Loan Board,” he explained, 
“was created by the Federal Farm Loan 
Act in 1916. 


so. Its duty is to exercise general su- 
pervision over the Federal Land Banks, 
national farm loan associations, joint 


Cooperation With Board 


The Federal Farm Loan Bureau is a 
Bureau of the Treasury Department, and 


|the Secretary of the Treasury is chair- 


man ex-officio of the Board. The Fed- 
eral Farm Board, on the other hand, was 
established by the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1929 and is an independent board, 


of which the Secretary of Agriculture is| 


& member ex-officio. It was provided 
with a revolving fund of $500,000,000 with 
which to carry out the provisions of the 
Marketing Act. One of its functions is 


to make loans to cooperative associations | 


to assist in the effective merchandising 
of agricultural commodities. 


“It is in this connection, principally, 
that the Intermediate Credit Banks have 
cooperated with the Farm Board since 
the organization of the latter, It might 
be well to mention that the Intermediate 
Credit Banks can make primary loans, 
that is, loans secured by documents giv- 
ing them a first lien upon the commodi- 
ties and, as I have already said, these 
loans can not be in excess of 75 per cent 
of the market value of the commodities. 
The Farm Board is not restricted to 
primary loans nor to any given percentage 
of the market value of the commodity. 


| almost universally call into 
| greater or less extent, the agency and dis- | 
| cretion, either of the people or individuals, | 


d to} 
Developments of the | 


It makes no loans and is | 
not provided with funds with which to do! 





| 


Women to Serve | 


1 

On Jury Invalid 
wenger 
Adoption by Popular Vote! 
In Illinois Is Adjudged'! 
Improper Delegation of | 
Legislative Power - 


a | 
[Conténued from Page 6.] | 
action, to a} 


to accomplish in detail what is authorized | 


or required in general terms. The object 
to be accomplished, or the thing per-| 
mitted may be specified, and the rest left | 
to the agency of others, with better op- | 
portunities of accomplishing the obje¢t, or 
doing the thing understandingly.” (People 
v. Reynolds, 5 Gilm. 1.) “The true dis-| 
tinction is between a delegation of power 
to make the law, which involves a discre- | 
tion as to what the ‘aw shall be, and 
conferring an authority or discretion as to 
its execution, to be exercised under and in 
pursuance of the law. The first can not 
be done; to the latter no objection can be 
made.” (Sutherland on Statutory Con- 
struction, sec. 68.) 


Respondents’ Claims 


The respondents contend that the act 
to amend the Jury Commissioners Act, 
in question here, was complete when it! 
came from the Legislature and became a 
law on June 14, 1929, when it was signed | 
by the Governor. Their counsel say in| 
their brief that the question whether the | 
act should become a law was not sub-| 
mitted to the people and that it could} 
jnot be under the Constitution of this 
State. After June 14, 1929, counsel say, | 
it was not possible to submit the question 


| proper credit to agriculture, Paul Bestow | whether the act should become a law 


to the people, for it was already a law, 
but the existence and taking effect of | 
; the law being two separate things it was 
possible to take a vote as to the time 
when it should be set in operation; and 
that, it is further said, is precisely what 
was done under section 2 of the act. 

This position is taken in view of the 
language of section 16 of article 5 of the 
Constitution which requires every bill! 
passed by the General Assembly before 
it becomes a law, to be presented to the 
Governor and provides that if he ap- 
proved, he shall sign it and it shall there- , 
upon become a law. This seems to be 
little more than a mere quibble about 
words, an evasion of the question. “It 
is the substance and not the mere form’! 
given to the enactment which must de- 
termine its constitutionality.” (People v. 
Cooper, 83 Il]. 585.) When the Govetnor 
signed the bill, what became a law? Cer- 
tainly if anything became a law it was 
the bill as written, no part of it to be 
disregarded and the whole to be con- 
strued together giving to the language used 
its ordinary meaning. 


Maiter for Voters 


No person reading this amendatory 
act could have, for a moment, the slight- 
est doubt that the Legislature never in- 
| tended this act to have any force or effect 
| Whatever unless the question of its going 
into effect should have been submitted 
to the legal voters of the State and! 
|should have been approved by a majority 
|of all the votes cast upon the proposition. | 
| What proposition? Manifestly, no voter 
|would imagine he was casting a vote as 
| to when the act should go into effect but 
every one would know he was voting to 
{put it into effect at once or not to put it 
into effect at all. 

He knew he was voting for or against 
the adopf€on of the act and for or against 
putting it in force, and he was advised by 
the last sentence of the act that if a ma- 
jority of the legal voters of the State 
voting on the proposition voted in favor 
of the act, it would thereby, that is, by 
such majority vote, and thereupon, that 
is, without further action or delay, be in| 
force and effect throughout the State and 
if the proposition was not approved by 
the majority of the votes cast on it, the 
act should not be in force and effect in| 
the State. 

This was the act which the Governor 
signed and if anything became a law by 
his. signature it was this act proposing 
an act to the people of the State to be 
voted upon and accepted or approved by 
them or rejected and disapproved. We 
cannot attribute to the General Assembly 
or the Governor an intention to go 
through the farce of submitting to a vote 
of the people the question whether women 
shall serve on juries or not when the vote 
could not affect the question. 


Meaning of Maxim 


The meaning of the maxim that the 
law must be complete when it comes from 
the Legislature is that the rights, duties, 
privileges or obligations granted or im- 
posed must be definitely fixed ar deter- 
mined or the rules by which they are to 
be fixed and determined must be clearly 
{and definitely established when the act! 
is passed by the two houses of the Gen- 
| eral Assembly and approved by the Gov- 
| ernor. People v. Reynolds, 5 Gilm. 1, 
The two parts of the act, the one pro- 
viding for a jury list of electors of both | 
| Sexes and the other providing for the sub- 
mission of the proposition to the voters 


|engineer examiner for the Commission, 


|The week-end excursions, 


| inadequate and unconstitutional the court 





North American Utility Groups 


Holding Company’s Affairs Under Examina- 
tion as Hearings Are Resumed 


Resuming its investigations of power | taxes, depreciation, interest and preferred 
and gas utilities after a recess of about! dividends, of $28,806,824. 
six weeks, the Federal Trade Commission; The company’s early activities, accord- 
on May 13 entered into an examination) ing to testimony, resulted in the acquisi- | 
of the affairs of the North American Com-| tion of control of electric railway and elec- 
pany, a holding company whose sub- | tric light and power companies in Wis- 
Sidiaries operate in 11 States and the Dis-| consin centering at Milwaukee, forming 
trict of Columbia and which does busi-| by merger of these properties the Mil-| 
ness in electric light and power, gas, cen-| waukee Electric Railway and Light Com-| 
tral heating, railway and bus transporta- pany—which is still one of the important | 
tion, real estate holding, operating coal’ properties of the holding company. 
mines, and marketing securities. Subsequent transactions brought into the! 

Tracing the activities of the company group operating companies in other parts | 
in its relations to its operating subsid- of Wisconsin, in Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, 
iaries since its incorporation as a holding) Illinois, Ohio, California, the District 
company in 1890, Judson C. Dickerman,|of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and 
| Kentucky, Mr. Dickerman testified. The 
Company also maintains a substantial but 
|minority interest in the North American 
|Light and Power Company operating 
groups of properties in the Middle West, 
notably in Illinois and Iowa. 


testified that by 1929 the company had 
expanded its interests to show assets of 
$890,000,000 against which $624,000,000 of 
stocks and bonds were outstanding, ac- 
cording to its consolidated balance sheet. 
- As some measure of the importance of 
the activities of the North American Com- 
pany group, Mr. Dickerman cited the gross 
earnings or revenues of the subsidiaries 
for the calendar year of 1929 totaling | 
$147,779,869, with a balance for common 
stock, after providing for all expenses, | 


Early Activities of 
Company Reviewed 

The properties, revenues, etc., of these 
investment interests, according to testi- | 
ew’ mony, appear in the consolidated income 
= | and property accounts of the North Amer- 
}ican Company only as investment secur- 
|} ities and as dividend income and are not 


Further Protection reetwih ge eu 
Likely to Be Asked | 21.2%, 2esermn tesited sat 
pany 

For Coastal Trade 


American Shipping Interests 
Object to Inroads Made 
By ‘Cruises to Nowhere’ 
By Foreign Lines 


in eastern Wisconsin 


same utilities in the Mississippi 
from the vicinity of St. Louis, Mo., on 


Iowa, including many towns in Illinois, 


: | business extending east 
[Continued from Page 1.1 


its regulation is solely a matter of do- | 


mestic policy. . 7 
‘ Washington, D. C., and vicinity, in Mary- 
Foreign interests repeatedly have tried | ja n4q on Virginia, and electric Saar ieee 
to find loopholes in the laws protecting | ice west of the central valley of California 
American shipping in this field and on! from Sacramento to Bakersfield, in and 


occasions they have been successful. The) #bout San Francisco and a strip of the 


existing law, under section 2 of the Act Barbara. Some gas and some transporta- 
of Feb. 17, 1898, provides that “no for-| tion’ business was also conducted by the 
eign vessel shall transport passengers be-| California companies. Steam heating 
tween ports or places in the United States,| service was also rendered in several of 
either directly or by way of foreign port”! the larger cities served. 
and establishes a penalty of $200 for each 
passenger transported and landed. | Described as Influence in 
Foreign vessels are, however, taking on | . ° ‘ 
passengers in ports of the United states| Detroit Edison Company 
for excursion purposes and returning to! Mr. Dickerman stated that the com- 
the port of embarkation, since such action!) pany had also long been an important in- 
does not involve “transportation between | fluence in the Detroit Edison Company, 
ports or places in the United States.”| one of the great electric utilities of the 
against which} country, as well as in the North Ameri- 
recent protests have been voiced, are ex-| can Light and Power Company. He added 
amples of these cruises. that during 1930 the company exchanged 
The second case which has aroused’! its stock interests in the California prop- 
domestic shipping organizations to con- | 
sider means of remedying fhe situation 
involves a foreign operator sailing from 
Pacific coast ports for European ports. 
These cruises are made by way of the| service, the North American Company 
Panama Canal and involve a sight-seeing | becoming a minority but the largest stock 
stop-over in New York, with passengers | holding interest in the Pacific company 
using the ship as a floating hotel while in| by ownership of 32 per cent of its com- 
port. The decision has been made that! mon stock. 
within the meaning of the law, passengers; Summarizing the company’s position 
on such cruises are not “landed” at New| with regard to its subsidiaries, Mr. Dick- 
York and consequently the penalty pro- | 
visions of the Act of 1898 do not apply. 


approximately 100 miles along Lake Erie; 
electric power and street transportation in 


Electric Company, which operated in San 


'a@ “typical holding company which con- 
—— - | trols operating properties, some by direct 
jurors. It abdicated its authority for the |OWNership of 100 per cent common stock, 
time being and passed the responsiv‘lity | Some through intermediate holding com- 
on to the people. It made an effort to| Panties, such as the Detroit Edison Com- 
accomplish a single purpose in a particu-|P@"y, which in turn holds a majority 
lar way and the way having been tound 


|ing companies intimately associated with 


has no right to disregard the condition the major operating company, and some 


annexed to the act and declare the act 
valid in spite of the failure of the con- 
dition. There is no reason to suppose 
the General Assembly would have passed 
the bill with the provision for a referen- 
dum omitted. 

We hold that under the Constitution 
of Illinois the General Assembly is the 
sole depository of the legislative power of 
the State; that it has no power to dele- 
gate its general legislative power, and 
may not refer a general act of legislation 


stock interest.” 

Testimony regarding management of 
the company brought out the policy re- 
garding rates. Mr. Dickerman testified 
| that “while rate schedules of the various 
|operating companies are subject to the 
scrutiny and suggestions of the executive 
officers of the holding company, there is 
no rate division charged with the specific 
study and recommendation of changes 


in rates.” 
to a vote of the people of the State to| : end i 
decide whether it shall have effect as a| noe oes SS mhertiote | 


law, except where the Constitution re- | i 

quire such reference; that the rule against | oe Yi. Be 
the delegation of legislative power is not | movement 
violated by vesting in municipal corpora- 
tions certain powers of legislation on sub- 
jects of purely local concern connected 
with their municipal affairs; nor by local 


across State boundaries 
| in 1929 or 9.26 per cent of all the energy 
| transmitted interstate during that year 
|W Unite 5. A 
option laws the application yof which to| testified that 1758 gel aes 
ee Sy ar - —. dependent | available for distribution by the com- 
leona eir er 2 € vo ye of suc | panies in the group moved interstate. 
aoe es an 7 at the Act of June 14, The company generated  6,513,900,092 
1m. ee a : .. ° a = kilowatt hours in 1929 and procured from 
ow TP pe Se r hg bare “ib |nonaffiliated companies 258,736,981 kilo- 
ine their powers and Gites, i ah uncon | Let Ratesheet ct ea 
' ~ | kilowa ours available for distribution. 
stitutional delegation of legislative powers | This distribution, it was testified, 
and had no effect to change the Jury! amounted to 7,09 per cent of the total 


|The Federal Farm Board may also make /|cannot be separated and the former held| Commissioners Act or to authorize the | energy generated in the United States. 


loans to cooperatives for the construc- 
tion or acquisition of physical marketing 
facilities. 
are not permitted to do this under the 


The Intermediate Credit Banks | 


good and the latter invalid as was done! 
by the Supreme Court of Iowa in Santo} 
v. State, supra, and State v. Beneke, su-| 
pra. The General Assembly did not pass | 


selection of women as jurors. | Mr. Brockhart stated that the com- 
The writ of mandamus will issue as|pany’s units accounted for 92 per cent of 
prayed. | the total energy generated for public use 
Writ awarded. jin the District of Columbia, for 52 per 





“were conducting all or a major | 
portion of the electric light and power | 
and electric railway and bus businesses | 
from the Illinois | 
line into a large part of upper Michigan | 
and exclusive of the city of Milwaukee; | 
of the manufactured gas service, and the | 
Valley | 


both sides of the river north to Keokuk, | 


{but not including the manufactured gas | 
| business within St. Louis; electric power | 

and west from | 
the city of Cleveland, Ohio, a distance of | 


coast counties somewhat north of Santa the 


| Commerce. 


erman declared that the organization is} 


jor 100 per cent of the common stock | 
|}of the operating companies, with operat- | 


| properties in which it has an important 


ookhart Jr., junior economist | 
mission, brought out that the 


{amounted to 1,187,196,819 kilowatt-hours | 


As of May 13 


‘Trade Commission Investigates | FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 





New York, May 13.—The Federal Reserve 


Bank of New. York today certified 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


to the 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency ior the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
ofeduties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cure 





Reading Railroad 
Asks Adjustment 
Of Carrier Taxes 


Tells I. C. C, Unfair Condi- 





rencies are as shown below: - z ‘ 
Austria (schilling) piece eet aEIeee s0ane tions Exist in Levies Af- 
Belgium (belga) ........ssceeeseeee . 

Pe osc they ss 56s 0 Ube eset -7188 ° ° 
Ouschosiovesia IOUS “55. ce oeen ce 29622 fecting Rail and Motor 


Denmark (Kron@) ....--eceeeeeeeene 

England (pound) Transportation 

Finland (markkKa) .......eseeeeeeee 

France (franc) és , oe Ce ee ae 7 

Germany (reichsmark) . “The highway carrier is subsidized by 
Greece (drachma) . 

Hungary (pengo) the public in the States of Pennsylvania 
NES erik bev ae ce sidaseta ss and New Jersey to the extent of charges 


Netherlands (guilder) ... 
Norway (krone) . 
Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) .......... 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 


Radio-sound Signals 
To Serve Fog-bound | 


Vessels in Pacific. 


New Service Will Be Similar 
To That Found Effective | 





amounting to about 10 per cent of its 
gross revenues,” it was charged by the 
Reading Company in a brief filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission May 
| 13 in connection with the Commission's 
| investigation into motor-rail coordination, 


Hong Kong (dollar) 3 | 

China (Shanghat tael) oe = co | (Docket No. 23400.) 
| Ghina (Yuan dollar)... 22.3333 | The brief urged the Commission, in its 

India (rupee) 36.1395 | consideration of the issues involvgd in the 

Japan (yen) c= | proceedings, to give ssrious weigMt to the 
oe eee 99.9553 | present unfair conditions as to taxation 
| Guba (peso) ; 999143 | affecting the railroads and the highway 
| Mexico (peso) : 47.3166 | Carriers,” and recommend to the States 

eee tees BONG) cccvcveves " mas oo —_ take action to remedy the tax 

raz SERED 0 veh ct een ee chews ene | inequa itu = 

Mae MOMS. ...<... 00sec. 12.0648 | oF oo oe the competing forms 

SE COE Sencsrceceeveseceees 2.3313 | po: . 

Yo! bi DP Nace ecsavarhereesion 

oan. ae he ii ot ‘ 98'3750 | Analysis of Levies 


“If the statements put forth by the 
highway carriers are analyzed,” continued 
the brief, “they show merely as a general 
rule that the license fees and gas taxes 
paid by all users of the highways are 
now sufficient to provide for the cons 
struction and maintenance of the high- 
ways. It is evident, however, that by far 
the larger past of the funds so derived 
by the States are paid by citizens who 
|use the highways as they were intended 
to be used—as a means of traveling from 
one place to another. 


Adequate Contribution Denied 
“If it is true, as claimed by the highway 


: at Carriers, that license fees and gas taxes 
On Atlantic and Great now yield sufficient money to provide for 
Lak es the construction and maintenance of the 





Calculation of distange from 





definite 


points even when surrounded by fog will 


Li 


|be possible for navigators off the Pacific | 
|coast following early installation of com- a : 
| biz ed radio and sound signals by the| Following the submission of its testi-< 
thouse Service of the Department of | 
Commerce, the Service announced May 13. | 


Similar signals have been in operation 
on the Atlantic coast and the Great Lakes, 


Service said. 


The announcement follows in full text: 


| highways, it by no means follows that 
these special users of the highways for 
| private gain are making an adequate con- 
tribution, The most cursory examination 
of the matter shows that they are not. 


mony,” the brief declared, “Reading Com- 
pany filed with the Commission a state- 
ment showing the relative taxes paid by 
it and by the its highway sudsidiary, the 
Reading Transportation Company, and 
| showed the percentage relationship of the 


: , ; | taxes paid by the railread and the trans- 
| Combined radio and sound signals, ; 
| permitting the navigators of vessels te | Dortation | company to their respective 
calculate their distance from definite 4 


points even in time of fog when all ob- 
jects are blotted out, are to be introduced 
on the Pacific coast, according to the! tg 
Lighthouse Service, of the Department of | g 
Similar signals have been in| 


}operation on the Atlantic coast and upon 


| the Great Lakes and it is now planned to| 
|}make a test on the west coasi, at Blunts | 


| Reef Lightship, near Cape Mendozino, 


Can Fix Exact Position 


| While the system of 


| Signals. 


usually available aboard ship. 
| 


A vessel approaching Blunts Reef in fog 


jis able to pick up a radio beacon signal 
on the radio set or on the radio compass. 


he will outage. 
long dash. Noting 


of the fog signal. 


Listening to the series of dots and dashes 
at definite intervals, a 
the time that this dash | 
terminates, he will listen for the blowing | 
This, too, will have spe- | 
cial blasts sounding at intervals. The time|the use o 
elapsing between the ending of the radio 
beacon signal and the ending of the spe- 
|cial double blast of the fog signal, is di- 
vided by five and the result is the ship's 


}approximate distance in miles from the 


| sending station. 


The new signals will be useful in an- 


Small Portion to Government 


“Analyzing the transportation company’s 
xes, we find that only $7,353.19 were 
pplicable to the general purpose of goy- 
ernment, or 1.69 per cent of its gross reve- 
nues. In other words, the great bulk of 
all taxes paid by the transportation com- 
pany were earmarked by law for hignway 
purposes, and were not available for the 
| general purposes of Government. And 
jin return for these taxes, the highway 


; : radio beacons | carrier secures in common with other car- 
k of the Pacific Gas and |°perated by the Lighthouse Service makes | riers a modern right-of-way involving no 
ore ae ee it possible to fix the exact position ef a| capital expense to itself, but constructed 
|Francisco and the north central valley | Ship even in time of fog, a radio-compass| and maintained out of public funds. 

| with both electric power and gas utility | is necessary for the reception of these | 


“On the other hand,” declared the 


With the new signals, observa- | peadi “ in 
tions may be made with the conventional eading, “the rail carrier, addition to 


|type of wireless receiving set, which is 


| paying more than 5 per cent of its gross 
|revenue for taxes, is obliged at its own 

expense to provide its own right-of-way 

and to maintain the same. * * * The 
|expense of maintaining merely the ratl< 
| road right-of-way for the year 1929 was 
| $10,671,386.38. This sum is 10.6 per cent 
|of the gross revenue of the Reading Com- 
pany. On the other hand, Reading 
Transportation Company, by the payment 
of taxes aggregating $16,520.18, secured 
f highways as a private right- 
|of-way at the cost of only 3.8 per cent 
| of its gross revenue. 


Difference in Payments 


“To recapitulate, Reading Company paid 
| for taxes and the maintenance of its pri- 
| vate right-of-way almost 16 per cent of 


other way also, informing mariners if fog }its gross revenue, while the transporta- 
prevails near the lightship when they are| tion company met its tax obligations and 
still many miles away. If the radio bea-| secured the use of the public highways 
con signal is broadcast without the period- | as a private right-of-way for a little less 
ica] sending of a long dash, it is an indica-|than 5% per cent of its gross revenue, 


| lightship. 


| acteristic is present, the visibility is low. 


‘Cement Industry’s Output 
Shows Decline for April 
| The Portland cement industry in April,| admitted. The railroads have no thought 


1931, produced 11,245,000 barrels, shipped | of trying to regulate or legislate highway 
11,184,009 barrels from the mills, and had | transportation out of existence; they ask 


tion that the visibility is good at the/It is evident that the highway carrier is 
If the special long dash char-| subsidized by the public in the States of 


| Pennsylvania and New Jersey to the ex~- 
|tent of charges amounting to about 10 
| per cent ef its gross revenue. 

“It is this handicap of which the rajl- 
|roads justly complain, The usefulness of 
| highway transportation is recognized and 


in stock at the end of the month 29,736,000 | only that highway carriers be subjected 


barrels, 


Production of Portland cement! to regulation in the public interest corre- 
in April, 1931, showed a decrease of 16.8 | 
per cent and shipments a decrease of 16.2 


sponding to that which the. public has 
deemed necessary in the case of the rail- 


per cent, as compared with April, 1930.| roads, and that highway carriers be sub- 


3.7 per cent lower than a year ago. 


The statistics here presented are com-| 
piled from reports for April, received by | railroads will have no complaint. 


Portland cement stocks at the mills were | ject to taxes on an even basis with the 


| railroads. 


“If this is done,” said the brief, “the 
And 


|the Bureau of Mines, from all manufac- | when it is done, the highway carriers will 
turing plants except four, for which esti-|no longer have the unfair opportunity 


mates have been included in lieu of actual| which they now enjoy 


returns. 


In the following statement of relation | roads, burdened as t 


fix rates on a 


= le for the yaile 
ey are with the exe 


lower basis than is 


of production to capacity, the total output | penses of regulation and taxes.” 


of finished cement is compared with the} 
estimated capacity of 165 plants both at} 





law.” 
tion by Deputy Attorney General John * ; 
aa, clef counsel for the New Jer- 
sey interests, and admitted that the ves- 
sels he operates on the barge canal do 
not pay toll rates. He said that about 
90 per cent of his business moves on| 
contract rates and that only part of his 
rates on commodities are published. He 
denied there was a difference in his rates | 
as applied to New Jersey. 
Mr. Cole testified that all the clearing | 
of checks in the metropolitan area, with 
the exception of Newark, was handled 


ESTIMATED VALUE 


riculture, as of March 31, 





Estimated value of farm real estate *per acre, issued May 13 by the Bureau of Agritultural Economics, 
1931, with comparsions with former values, 


“OF TOTAL FARM ACREA 





a law declaring that women should be Mr. Justice Hearn, dissenting. 
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Department of 


(State average value in 1912-1914=100 per cent) 




















cent of the total in Wisconsin, for 46 
| per cent in Iowa, for 23 per cent in Ohio, 
|for 18 per cent in California, for 13.6 


per cent in Illinois, for 13 per cent in| 


Missouri, and 1.47 per cent in Michigan. 
'Concern’s Intercor porate 


|Relations Are Outlined 
The grou accougted for 20 per cent 
lof the total power’ generated for public 


Ag- use in these seven States and the Dis-| 


| trict of Columbia and aecounted for 6.81 
per cent of the total amount generated 


through the Federal =e — 7 at 1920 1925 1926 1927 1928 1029 1930 1931 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 = = Gaited States in 1929, the economist 
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The estimates include increased capacity | 2 
due to extensions and improvements dur- | 
ing the period. 
Year 
Month Ended | 
| met SOD os assanaacie eves 64.0 66.0 | AL I OO NA 
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| (Issued by the Bureau of Mines.) | , 
Changes Are Announced | Repsirshops 
In Status of State Banks — Pennsylvania 
: ae kee | R.R. Textile, 
ow 4 ew, S tend * : 2 
Banks. has ennounced: State Bavings ‘Bank | brick, silk mills, 


Monroe, and Monroe National Bank, consoli- | 
| dated under name Monroe State Bank. State 
Bank of Maxwell, Maxwell, and Peoples State | 

| 


Over 20,000 
electric cus- 


Soft 


Bank. same place, consolidated under name 


of Farmers State Bank. Russell State Bank, 


Russell, absorbed by Russell State Bank «| tomers. 
Trust Company. Stuckslager & Auracher i 
Bank, Lisbon, incorporated under name of coal, ganister 


Lisbon Bank & Trust Company, 
sorbed Lisbon Savings Bank. 
| Bank, Bussey, 
|} dated under 


and ab- 





rock, clay, An- 


Bussey Savin 
nual payrolls 


and Bank of Bussey, consoli- 
title State Bank of Bussey. 


thy, 


|Mount Ayr State Bank, Mount Ayr, absorbed 

|Kellerton State Bank, Kellerton. $33,500,000, 
| Minnesota: J. N. Payton, Banking Commis- 

sioner, has announced; New Munich State 

Bank. New ofunien, and Bank of Canby, One of 

lanby, closed. e.8 

| Texas: James Shaw, Bank Commissioner, MTS ETRE) «2000 communities 
|has announced: Farmers & Merchants State aoe served by 


| Bank, Yoakum, closed. 
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State Curb on Overtime Work 


of Women in Industry + + + 


Laws of New York Enacted in 1931 Affecting 
Conditions of Employment Reviewed by As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor Department 


By JAMES A. CORCORAN 


Assistant Secretary, Department of Labor, State of New York 


laws passed by the New York Legislature 
and approved by the Governor in 1931 
is chapter 509, in that it affects directly all 
women and minors employed in mercantile 
establishments through an amendment to 
the 48-hour week provision of the Labor Law. 


This new law provides that employers may 
employ females on a straight eight-hour day 
basis with a total allowance of 10 hours’ 
overtime in a calendar year and requiring 
the granting of a similar amount of time, off 
during the previous or following work week, 
or on a 49%4-hour weekly schedule basis, in- 
cluding therein a weekly half holiday, allow- 
ing a maximum of 25 hours’ overtime in a 
calendar year, but not permitting any over- 
time on the day of the half holiday. A 
choice of one of the two foregoing schedules 
must be made annually, but the merchant 
may change his election twice during the 
calendar year. 

In addition, recognition of such merchants 
inventory problem is given through provid- 
ing two weekly periods for such purpose dur- 
ing the year with a separate overtime allow- 
ance. A check on the illegal use of overtime 
is provided by requiring that no such over- 
time employment shall be permitted until at 
least four hours after a copy of such notice 
has been delivered to the Commissioner. The 
existing prohibition on work by females later 
than 10 o’clock in the evening is continued. 
These changes become effective July 1, 1931. 

Chapter 335, Laws of 1931, a measure 
sponsored by this Department, requires the 
furnishing of a prompt report by local fire 
authorities, on forms prescribed by the Com- 
missioner, of all fires occurring in buildings 
and structures covered by the Labor Law 
and Industrial Board rules. The only excep- 
tion is the City of New York. 

It is believed, through a study of these re- 
ports, that valuable information can be se- 
cured for guidance of the Department in 
relation to safeguarding health and lives of 
the workers engaged in these plants, and 
that the information will be equally valuable 
from a fire prevention and fire fighting 
standpoint through thus having made avail- 
able to such local authorities state-wide in- 
formation regarding fires in such buildings. 
This bill became law on April 9,°1931. 

The only other amendment to the Labor 
Law requires that the State furnish seats 
for elevator operators in buildings owned and 
maintained by the State even though they 
may be allowing the operators the recess and 
lunch periods required by the law, which, 
ordinarily would exempt the operator of a 
private building from the necessity of so 
furnishing such seats. This amendment be- 
came effective April 20, 1931. 


+ oe 

Although public attention has been focused 
on unemployment as never before, and many 
bills affecting it were introduced as indi- 
cated, only two proposals were acted upon. 
One is a bill permitting private insurance 
companies to write unemployment insurance 
under certain conditions was passed by the 
Legislature but vetoed by the Governor. The 
other is a joint resolution appointing a legis- 
lative committee to investigate the cause of 
unemployment in its every aspect, and to 
make recommendations to the Legislature in 
1932 relative to a policy thereon and such 
legislation as may be necessary to serve the 
best interests of all the people of the State. 

The experience of the Industrial Board in 
adjudicating workmen’s compensation cases 
was responsible for three amendments to 
such law, all effective July 1, 1931. 

The present provision permitting the In- 
dustrial Board to reclassify a disability within 
one year from the date of accident, where a 
change in condition has occurred or where 
previous classification was erroneous or un- 
just, was unduly restrictive and unfair to 
the interest of both claimants and insurance 
carriers in many instances. Chapter 292 of 
the Laws of 1931 increases the time for such 
reclassification by the Board from one to 
three years. This improves the situation 
considerably, but does not meet the ideas of 
this Department based on our experience 
which indicates that this power of the Board 
should either be unlimited in time or re- 
stricted only by a much longer period of time 
than is thus enacted. 

By the provisions of chapter 344 of the 
Laws of 1931 the existing time limitation for 
contraction of an occupational disease to the 
12 months previous to the date of disable- 
ment, becomes inoperative and will not bar 
compensation in the case of an employe who 
contracted the disease in the same employ- 
ment with the same employer by whom he 
was employed at the time of his disablement 
and where such employment had been con- 
tinuous from the time of contracting to the 
date of disablement. 

Some confusion had existed as to the ex- 
tent of the meaning of “crippled” as used in 
section 16 of the Compensation Law relative 
to dependent children in death cases. Chap- 
ter 291 of the Laws of 1931 was designed to 


Pers pase the most important of labor 


remove any narrow meaning from the term 
and provides that it shall be deemed to mean 
physically disabled children whose disable- 
ment is total and permanent. 

A notable amendment to the coverage of 
the Compensation Law occurs in chapter 510, 
which brings within such coverage, private 
or domestic chauffeurs employed as such in 
cities of 2,000,000 inhabitants. The occupa- 
tional hazard of these workers is undoubt- 
edly approximate to that of other chauffeurs 
commercially employed and enjoying for 
many years the beneficent advantages of the 
Compensation Law. 


+ + 

Although this law may well be criticized 
because of its introduction of a geographical 
principle of limitation of coverage and the 
lack of penalty provisions, it is a step for- 
ward in giving to these employes more ade- 
quate protection than afforded under the 
public liability laws. This law was signed 
April 20, and became effective immediately. 

Three minor amendments to the scope of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law are em- 
braced in new laws. 

Pursuant to chapter 508 of the Laws of 
1931, unpaid policy premiums and judgments 
recovered by an insurance carrier under any 
such compensation policy shall have the 
status of preferred claims in insolvency or 
trustee proceedings, and receiverships involv~- 
ing the employer. Wages, however, shall con- 
tinue to have prior preference over such 
claims. This law became; effective April 20, 
1931. e 

Chapter 385 extends the exemption of a 
farmer engaged in lumbering on his own 
farm, from the production of firewood on 
such land to include logs cut to dimension 
lengths and the transportation’to market of 
the same, wherein not more than four per- 
sons are so engaged by such individual 
farmer. This became’ effective immediately 
upon signing, April 11, 1931. 

Chapter 199 of the Laws of 1931 would per- 
mit the Board of Supervisors of, a county, 
when such county or a municipal corporation 
therein are self-insurers, to appropriate from 
county funds, the necessary moneys for the 
payment of compensation awards or author- 
ize the county treasurer to borrow the re- 
quired funds. This law became effective 
March 30, 1931. 

An amendment to the Civil Service Law of 
great interest and benefit to civil employes 
of the State and directly affecting the ad- 
ministration of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law is contained in chapter 389, becom- 
ing effective April 13, 1931. Under the pres- 
ent law these employes when injured in the 
course of duty and death or retirement re- 
sulted could not receive benefits under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law but were lim- 
ited to the benefits provided by the pension 
fund. In many cases these operated to the 
distinct disadvantage of the State employe 
who received, for a similar type of injury, 
less compensatory benefit than regular work- 
ers in industry. 

This law provides that they shall be en- 
titled to benefits authorized by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law which shall be off- 
set against and payable in lieu of any bene- 
fits from pension funds wholely provided by 
the State of New York. Where the present 
value of the commuted benefits under the 
Compensation Law would be less than the 
pension reserve, the difference shall be paid 
to such injured employe or his dependents in 
case of death. 

Heretofore, when a State employe has been 
injured and treated as a compensation case 
and consequently retired for disability by the 
Pension Board, the amount expended for 
medical care and treatment has been de- 
ducted from the amount of such pension 
subsequently allowed. Under suth procedure, 
the greater the degree of medical attention 
and skilled service being utilized, although 
benefiting the employe physically, would seri- 
ously react financially in the matter of the 
payment to be made to him. 

This injustice is removed also by this bill. 
Such deductions will no longer be made from 
the pension allowed. 


+ + 

The work of the Division of Aliens of this 
Department, in effecting collection of unpaid 
wages, will be materially aided by the provi- 
sions of chapter 665 of the Laws of 1931, 
effective Sept. 1, 1931. Although it has been 
a penal offense for an individual to give 
fraudently to a worker a worthless check in 
payment of wages, such course has been pur- 
sued with impunity by small and irresponsi- 
ble corporations. 

Heretofore the provisions of section 1292a 
of the Penal Law were not broad enough to 
include the signer of a corporate check. How- 
ever, under this law as amended, any person 
who in his own behalf or in the behalf of 
any other person, or as an agent or repre- 
sentative of another or as an officer or agent 
of a corporation or purporting to be such an 
agent, representative or officer, delivers a 


worthless check, will be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 


Manifold Functions of Water 


Essential to Life and of Wide Utility 
By CHARLES WELLS 


Junior Engineer, United States Geological Survey 


eee all substances or natural 
resources which have to do with health, 

_ comfort and prosperity, there is no one 
which approaches in importance the most 
common of all our minerals and the only one 
vital to life, namely, “water.” 

Water is so common, its use is so inti- 
mately associated with every necessity and 
comfort, that, like most common things, its 
importance is overlooked. It is at the foun- 
dation not merely of life itself but of every 
industry, and upon its control and best use 
depends the nealth and prosperity of the 
human race. 

What is water? What do we know about 
it and how do we obtain the facts? Every- 
one knows what water is—for every life de- 
pends upon it. Yet, like other well-known 
substances in common use, the wider it is 


known the greater the difficulty of giving 
complete answers to such simple questions. 

The word “water” probably originated» in 
northern Europe. The Greek equivalent is 
in frequent use as our prefix hydro and the 
Latin is aqua. The use of these terms afford- 
ing opportunity for a wide range of expres- 
sions permitting nice shades of meanings. 

Water is continually in motion, even as a 
solid. As ice it is moving slowly under the 
influence of gravity, settling or becoming 
consolidated by its own weight and always 
flowing toward some lower point. In its 
change to a liquid it absorbs great quantities 
of heat and contracts in bulk; continuing to 
do so until a point of maximum density is 
reached a few degrees above freezing, and 
then it expands. 

These peculiarities are of fundamental im- 
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ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
NATIONAL SECURITIES 


Statistical Data Concerning the Making of Paper Money, 
Stamps, Bonds, Checks, Drafts 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. The present series deals with Sta- 


By A. W. HALL 


Director, National Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


tistical Research. 


Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
Tite was organized in 1862. It is the 
Government’s factory for engraving 
and printing its paper money, bonds, 
postage stamps, revenue and customs 
stamps, checks, drafts, commissions, etc., 
and physicians’ prescription blanks. 

The main building of the Bureau is 
500 feet long with a depth of 300 feet 
and a height of 100 feet. The total floor 
space occupied by the Bureau is 618,000 
square feet, or approximately 15 acres. 

The Bureau gives employment to 4,500 
people, about 2,500 of whom are womén 
and 2,000 men. There are represented 
in the Bureau about 45 trades, ranging 
from oiler to the highest skilled letter 
and portrait engravers. 

+ + 

The expenditures of the Bureau are 
$10,000,000 a year. Of this amount $8,- 
000,000 are expended for labor and $2,- 
000,000 for replacement of machinery, 
dry colors, oils, steel plates, postage and 
revenue stamp paper and miscellaneous 
materials and supplies. 

The yearly output of this Bureau is 
enormous. The principal item of pro- 
duction is currency. ‘ During the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1930, there were de- 
livered out of the Bureau 1,064,105,276 
notes in denominations from $i to $10,- 
000. The face value of this output was 
$6,985,307,920. The average output for 
each day the Bureau was opened 
amounted to 3,620,000 notes with a face 
value of $23,760,000. This means that 
each year the Bureau delivers enough 
paper money to give, if it were distrib- 
uted on a per capita basis, $57 to each 
man,’ woman and child in the United 
States. 

+ + 

In the printing of the notes delivered 
during the last fiscal year there were 
used approximately 1,200 tons of paper 
and 1,150 tons of ink. The ink used in 
printing is manufactured in the Bureau 
ink mil’, and the dry colors, oils, etc., 
used in the manufacture of inks for 
printing the currency would fill 40 box 
cars and make a train one-third of a 
mile long. 

If the notes that were delivered dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1930 were stored in 
one place it would require vault space 
equivalent to about 35 feet high, 35 feet 
wide and 35 feet long. 


These notes laid e to end would 
make a 2 11/16-inch belt 105,500 miles 


long and would reach more than four 
times around the earth at the equator. 
Laid out flat they would make a sheet 
large enough to cover an area a little 
larger than two miles square, or the 
equivalent of 28 farms of 100 acres each. 
Or, laid flat on top of each other they 
would make 600 stacks, each as high-as 
the Washington Monument, which mon- 
ument is 5554 feet high. 

The weight of the notes is 500 notes 
to a pound. The equivalent value of last 
year’s output of notes in silver dollars 
would weigh 225,000 tons. 

To get another mental picture of what 
so vast a figure means as the number of 
notes delivered during the fiscal year 
1930—a little more than _ 1,000,000,000 
notes—imagine yourself assigned to the 
task of counting this number of notes, 
and suppose you began the count at the 
age of 10 years and counted 100 notes a 
minute, working eight hours each day 
during every day’ in the year except 
Sundays, you would just complete your 
count the day on which you would cele- 
brate your 85th birthday. 

+ + 

AS large item of manufacture 

is that of postage stamps, a year’s 
output being on an average of 16,500,- 
000,000 stamps, or about 56,000,000 daily. 
These stamps are printed in 25 colors 
and in 70 varieties of the several classes 
and denominations ranging from 1% 
cent to $5. The face value of a year’s 
delivery of stamps is $480,000,000. In the 
manufacture of these stamps there are 
= 2,075,000 pounds of paper, 800,000 
potnds of ink, and 900,000 pounds of 
gum. 

If a year’s printing of postage stamps 
were distributed per capita each man, 
woman and child in the United States 
would receive 125 stamps. It is almost 
unbelievable, but a year’s output of 
stamps laid end to end would make a 
strip long enough to reach around the 
earth at the equator 10 times or to reach 
from the earth to the moon. Or, again, 
if these stamps were laid flat, they 
would make a sheet of 25 different colors 
practically two miles long and two miles 
wide. 

Revenue stamps is another large item 
of manufacture. The requirements of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau are 8,750,- 
000,000 stamps yearly, in the printing of 
which 1,300 tons of paper are used. 
These stamps have a face value of $545,- 
000,000. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 15, G. P. Watkins, Chief Statistician, Federal Trade Commission, 
will discuss the statistical research activities of the Commission. 


Influences Which Mold Behavior 


Heredity Regarded as Insignificant Factor 
By DR. SANGER BROWN 


Assistant Commissioner, Department of Mental Hygiene, State of New York 


acteristics of their parents? Will a child 
grow up to be just like his father? 

When we hear these questions, they usu- 
ally apply to unfavorable traits in the child’s 
father. He may have been a ne’er-do-well, a 
drunkard, possibly a criminal, or perhaps has 
suffered from mental disease. 

The question is less often asked where the 
father is a brilliant man or has many vir- 
tues. Parents do not seem to expect that 
good qualities are necessarily passed on, yet 
they are much concerned lest unfavorable 
traits be transmitted. 

Tt is chiefly in respect to the inheritance of 
unfavorable traits, therefore, that the follow- 
ing discussion applies. 

It may be said at once that it is very im- 
probable that a child will inherit all of the 
unfavorable traits of a parent and be just 
like him. In fact the chances are all against 
it. If the child is given average opportu- 
nities, he will develop his own personality 
and be himself and no one else. 

What a child becomes depends, as a rule, 
more upon his home, his opportunities, his 
edycation and various other influences, than 


D< CHILDREN inherit the mental char- 


u his inheritance. If he grows up in un- - 


fortunate surroundings, influenced by shift- 
ein 


portance in the discussion of natural phe- 
nomena and of many engineering matters. 
In discussing the properties of water, what 
it is and what it does, an infinite number of 
ways of approach are offered. 


Each of the various sciences might be taken 
up in some arbitrary order, such a’ chemis- 
try, physics, biology, meteorology and others, 
but considering water and the applications 
of its properties to pending reconstruction 
and construction problems, we are at once 
confronted by a group of problems all de- 
pending for their solution upon a more com- 
plete knowledge not merely of water and the 
water resources of the country but of the 
laws of nature which govern the occurrences 
and the use of water as a material means of 
satisfying human needs. 

More than this, we must be prepared to 
supply this knowledge in an efficient manner. 
We should be able to show that the results 
will be worth more than they cost, though 
these returns may not be in money values 
but in better health or in ways which make 
for a higher civilization. 

Your State and national governments have 
made some limited inventories of both sur- 
face and ground water resources. 


less, undependable parents, he is apt to be 
like them. 


This fear of bad heredity may cause much 
mischief. Often the mother watches the boy 
too carefully. She is on the lookout for un- 
favorable traits and she half expects him to 
steal or lie. The result is that she is far too 
strict with him, too free with warnings and 
admonitions. 


The child is tempted to try the very things 
she urges him to Avoid. Unfavorable traits 
are often brought out in children by this 
kind of mismanagement. 


Misbehaving children generally acquire 
their bad behavior from influences in their 
surroundings rather than through inherit- 
ance, and bad behavior, as a rule, does not 
develop suddenly. It is the result of a long 
series of unfavorable influences. 


In bringing up children it is fairly safe to 
assume that they have more than an even 
chance of developing into useful and capable 
men and women if they are given the proper 
opportunity. 

Some are more intelligent and more ambi- 
tious than others. Some may be born with 
sensitive natures, nervous temperaments or 
other disabilities; but these traits may exist 
regardless of wHat the parents are. 


When there has been mental disease in the 
family, parents often fear that the children 
will inherit the disorder. There are very few 
families in which there has not been a case 
of mental disease of one form or another. 


Children from families where such cases 
have existed are not much more likely to de- 
velop mental troubles than other children. 
Unnecessary worry and unhappiness have 
fcome because this fact has not been under- 
stood. 

Many mental diseases occur as a result of 
faulty mental hygiene regardless of how good 
the inheritance may be. Healthy, normal 
surroundings contribute greatly to mental 
health. These factors are of much more sig- 
nificance in the lives of children than is any 
supposedly inherited taint. 

Parents should not regard misconduct nec- 
essarily as inherited or as something in the 
child which is to be controlled by punish- 
ment. It is generally a sign of unfavorable 
factors either in the physical condition of 
the child or in the surroundings at home or 
in school. 

New York State conducts child guidance 
clinics where these various problems of the 
mental health of children are carefully 
studied and where recommendations are 
made. 
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ANDREW JACKSON 


President of the United States 1829-1837: 
"The people in every part of the United States 
should be enlightened as to an understanding of the 
rights and interests of government.” 
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Comparison of Penal Systems 
in Europe and America + + 


Control of Individual Movements Operates 
to Restrain Crime Abroad, Says Investigator, 
Reviewing Prison Administration 


By E. R. CASS 


Member, Commission to Investigate Prison Administration and Construction, State of 
New York 


URING the last few years crime has been 
conspicuously before the people of the 
United States, and there has been fre- 

quent inquiry as to foreign methods of crime 
treatment and institutional administration. 

A comparison between foreign and Ameri- 
can methods is extremely difficult because of 
varying social and economic conditions, firmly 
fixed national characteristics and homogene- 
ous populations. The difficulty is added to 
by the fact that American observers have not 
been able to give adequate time to the study 
of court and institutional procedure and their 
results, and are seriously handicapped by the 
difference in languages. 


+ + 

There is no doubt that the size and loca- 
tion of countries, the controlled movement of 
people from one country to another, and the 
greater fear and respect for governmental 
authority, are important factors in the con- 
trol of crime in England and on the con- 
tinent. To the American visitor these fac- 
tors are quickly apparent. 

The freedom of movement enjoyed by the 
people of America, in their country of nearly 
3,000 miles from coast to coast, is not en- 
joyed by the people of European countries. 
Movement from place to place within coun- 
tries and from country to country abroad is 
subject to governmental scrutiny. Foreign 
governments exercise the right to inquire as 
to your identity, where you plan to go and 
what is your business. 

While it is true that with all this system 
of control, extremely rigid in many places, 
criminals do operate internationally, their 
operations are greatly curtailed. Visitors 
from foreign countries to America are at 
once impressed with its size and the freedom 
of movement of its people from one part to 
another. 

It is wholly misleading to be of the impres- 
sion that perfection, or nearly such, is to be 
found in England or continental countries in 
penal matters. However, it is certain that 
there is something beneficial for the Ameri- 
can to learn from countries abroad, and for 
the foreigner to learn from America. 

The treatment of the criminal is still a 
serious problem in all parts of the civilized 
world. No country yet has developed, a sys- 
tem that is satisfactory, even to its most en- 
thusiastic supporters or the most impartial 
and friendly foreign observers. The civil- 
ized world is still groping with the problem 
of the criminal. 

We hear it said that the tendency in 
America is to make it easy for the confined 
lawbreaker, and in contrast with that it is 
stated that the severity of foreign methods 
deters the lawbreaker and makes him fear 
imprisonment. So far,as can be determined, 
in gountries abroad the recidivist is still a 
coWspicuous member of the institution popu- 
lation, even in countries where solitary con- 
finement during a period of years of impris- 
onment prevails. 

There is no question that America is being 
challenged in whatever claim it makes for 
leadership in penal reform. The strong tend- 
ency in countries like England and Germany 
is toward an enthusiastic renewal of penal 
experimentation, and a desire to know more 
about the individual criminal. 

The inhabitants of foreign countries have 
a real understanding and an evaluation of 
the efficiency of the police and the crime 
prosecuting agencies. They do not gamble 
anything like as liberally as the people of 
America on the likelihood of escaping detec- 
tion, apprehension and prosecution. Cer- 
tainty and promptness of punishment is 
characteristic of England and most of the 
continental countries. 

_ Regardless of the general impression that 
in England, for instance, severity is prac- 
ticed by giving long sentences, the fact is 
that England is today giving shorter sen- 
tences than at any time since the war. Sen- 
tences of two or three years for a crime that 
would result in a sentence of 5, 10 or 15 years 
in America, is a common occurrence in Eng- 
land. 

+ + 


It can be safely said that there is a tend- 
ency to depart from the so-called rigor of 
the past in favor of a more liberal system of 
punishment, either through the giving of a 
reprimand, imposing of a fine, placing on 
probation, or the giving of a short sentence. 
In any event, however, the offender is made 
to realize that he has violated the law and 
must come face to face with the representa- 
tives of the law. 

In countries abroad administrative policies 
and details operate. mainly on a national 
basis. For example, the home office in Lon- 
don determines the policy and administra- 
tive routine of all the convict and local pris- 
ons in England and Wales. Likewise, the 
prisons department in Scotland determines 
for that part of the British Empire. 

This sharply contrasts with the variety of 
systems and administrative policies which 
we experience in the United States. The 


State of New York determines how it desires 
to house and treat the inmates of its institu- 
tions, and entirely independently do the 
States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Good 
or bad as these various policies may be, they 
are nevertheless entirely independent, and it 
therefore can be truthfully said that we have 
no fixed national policy. 3 

While there are similarities in the various 
States in policy and procedure there are, 
however, a huge variety of differences. This 
is not so in England and Wales and Scotland. 

The respective central offices exercise com- 
plete and unquestioned control, and the out- 
standing result is uniformity and definite- 
ness of procedure. Therefore, what is found 
to be good procedure in one part can be 
readily established in other parts, by order 
of the home office in the case of England and 
Wales, and the prisons department in Scot- 
land. 

This is also true of the continental coun- 
tries. 

There is a noticeable superiority abroad in 
the public attitude toward the importance of 
the prison systems and their personnel. 
There is unquestionably a more careful selec- 
tion of the personnel to head these various 
systems and to administer the institutions. 
Selection is based on individual merit, and in 
accordance with high standards, and the in- 
cumbents are infrequently disturbed in their 
term. of office. 

The frequent change of incumbents is com- 
mon in America. Many times an official just 
begins to know his duties and problems when 
his successor appears. The advantage of the 
English and continental systems is that there 
results a more fixed administrative personnel 
and a continuity of program. The benefits 
of this need not be enlarged upon. 

In many of our American States we suffer 
from the lack of a policy, or if one is decided 
upon, the failure of its development or con- 
tinuity. Therefore, too frequently, what one 
administration starts another neglects or dis- 
continues. 

The aim in. countries like England and 
Germany is to have institutions housing a 
smell number of prisoners. That number is 
usually less than 1,000, and in England, as a 
rule, does not exceed 700, and averages about 
500. 

+ + 


This is sharply in contrast with institu- 
tions in the United States, such as Sing Sing 
with a present population of over 2,400 in- 
metes; the new prison at Jackson, Mich., 
with accommodations for over 6,000, and 
other institutions in the various States hous- 
ing 1,000 to 2,000. 

In England and Germany the strong tend- 
ency is toward individual treatment of pris- 
oners, an extremely desirable approach, long 
urged in this country and abroad, but with- 
out an appreciable degree of practical appli- 
cation. In the Borstal institutions—the 
brightest spot of the English system—hous- 
ing young offenders 16 to 21, the number of 
inmates is kept at about 300, and this num- 
ber is divided into smaller units of 50 or 75 
within the institution. 

The Borstal institutions might be referred 
to as the Elmira institutions of England. 
The idea which inspired their establishment, 
in 1910, is identical with that underlying the 
establishment of Elmira Reformatory (aw 
passed 1869; institution opened 1876). Briefly 
that idea is to provide a separate institution 
for young and promising offenders, and 
thereby remove them from the contaminat- 
ing influence of the prisons. 

England has kept faith with the idea of 
doing its best for young criminals requiring 
institutional treatment, by keeping its Bor- 
stal institution population down to a small 
number, so that the inmates may receive the 
maximum of benefit that can be obtained 
through such a system. Whereas, for ex- 
ample, in the United States, at an institution 
like Elmira the population ranges as high as 
1,500 or 1,600. 

There is, therefore, no fair basis of com- 
parison between what can be done in a Bor- 
stal institution with the smaller number and 
what can be done in an institution such as 
the Elmira Reformatory. The average com- 
bined population of the Borstal institutions 
during 1929 was 1,336 inmates. This number, 
it should be noted, is less than the population 
of one institution such as Elmira. 

Individual treatment, opportunity for self- 
expression, close contact with the wholesome 
personalities of the institution staff, are the 
very essence of the Borstal system. The at- 
mosphere resembles very much that of a 
well-conducted Boy Scout camp. 

A very large success is recorded by the 
Borstal institutions, and the system &s seen 
in operation supports the likelihood of these 
claims. 

Mr. Cass will continue his observa- 
tions on penal systems in Europe 
and the United States in the issue of 
May 15, discussing the phase of in- 
stitutional administration. 


Formula for Economic Recovery 
Public Works and Relief Measures Advocated 


By FRANCES PERKINS 


° Industrial Commissioner, State of New York 


T IS extremely important that just at this 
time those who have responsibility for 
preventing unemployment and for bring- 
ing back public activities should not lose 
heart but should continue intelligently and 
constructively along the lines of actions 
which have been recommended before: 
There must be a continuation of adequate 
and intelligently administered relief. There 
has been a great improvement in this phase 
of activity in many communities in New 
York State in the last few months. 

Institutional building programs must be 
pushed forward at this time. The recom- 
mendation of one of the church groups of a 
building program for church property is an 
excellent one. 


The money appropriated for public works 


must get into the pick and shovel stage as 
quickly as possible. 

Retail prices are dropping and must con- 
tinue to drop more to stimulate buying. 

One of the most wholesome symptoms 
which I see is that at least everyone knows 
and admits that we are having a period of 
hard times; and industrialists, business men, 
economists, government: officials. and labor 
unions are beginning to be less hysterical in 
their activities and recommendations and 
are systematically looking for constructive 
remedies and carrying them out consistently. 

We shall have to continue to push in this 
quiet systematic way for some time. But the 
fact that the community is more nearly or- 
ganized and mobilized for this action than at 
any time since the depression began appears 
to me to be an improvement quite as impor- 
tant as the index of employment. 





